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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1891. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


——+oo-—— 


THE Daily News of yesterday morning announced 
positively that Mr. BALFour had been made First 
Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the House of 
Commons, Mr. W. L. JACKSON succeeding him as 
Chief-Secretary for Ireland. Although, as we point 
out elsewhere, we think Mr. GoscHEN was emphatic- 
ally the “right man” for the leadership, we see 
nothing impossible in the statement of the Daily 
News. It would be thoroughly in keeping with 
LoRD SALISBURY’S strong predisposition to nepotism 
and open contempt for the House of Commons that 
he should decline to allow his followers any say in 
the choice of a leader, and should place his own 
nephew in that position. One of the questions at the 
General Election will be whether the country really 
cares to place itself under the rule of a SALISBURY 
dynasty ; in the meantime, the Liberal party can look 
on with perfect indifference at the manceuvres of a 
moribund Administration. Whether Mr. BALFOUR is 
to succeed Mr. SMITH, or Mr. GOSCHEN is to do so, 
the issue of the General Election will be the same, 
and the next Parliament will be led by a man who is 
neither the nephew of Lorp SALISBURY nor a 
Liberal renegade. 


Both Mr. GoscHEN and Mr. Bryce addressed 
meetings on Thursday night. The speech of the 
former was robust, not to say “ robustious,” in style, 
its fine sentiments and florid eloquence reminding 
one irresistibly of the late Mr. T. P. Cooke at his 
best. The one notable fact in the speech was the 
eulogy pronounced upon Mr. BALFouR, and the half- 
veiled expression of a hope that upon that gentleman 
might fall the mantle of Mr. SmirH. Mr. Brycr’s 
speech is especially notable because of its reference 
to the Egyptian Question. It re-echoes the 
opinions already expressed more than once in these 
columns regarding our occupation of Egypt, and 
corrects the stupid blunder of these persons who 
professed to see in Mr. GLADSTONE’S recent speech 
at Newcastle the formal adoption of a policy of 
scuttle. Mr. GLADSTONE and the Liberal party 
as a whole desire that English policy with regard to 
Egypt shall be honourable, straightforward, and 
wise; and they no more advocate scuttling than 
they agree with the proposals of those cowardly 
Jingoes who wish us not to conquer Egypt but to 
steal it. 


Mr. PARNELL's funeral, which took place at 
Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin, on Sunday last, was 
an imposing ceremony that attracted an enormous 
crowd not only of those who had been in recent 
days his followers, but of the Dublin populace as a 
whole. The only people missing from the popular 
tribute to Mr. PARNELL’S memory were the leaders 
of the Nationalist party, and their absence was due 
to their desire that nothing might happen to mar 
the solemnity of the proceedings. Unfortunately 
the lowest class in Dublin had largely supported 
MR. PARNELL in his attempts to break down the 
Nationalist organisation, ‘and members of this 


class had uttered threats against any of the National’ 


members of Parliament who attended the funeral. 
In order to avoid possible disorder these gentlemen 
accordingly stayed away. After the ceremony, the 
handful of men of note who remained in associa- 
tion with Mr. PARNELL down to the last issued 
a manifesto to the Irish people’ in the Worst 


possible taste. It was an attempt to keep alive 
the differences of which Mr. PARNELL was the 
author twelve months ago. Much may be forgiven 
to men who are labouring under strong emotion ; 
but even their grief at their leader’s death should 
not have induced these persons to take a line so 
distinctly unpatriotic. 


Many Tory speakers have referred to Mr. 
PARNELL’s death during the week, and some of 
their inferences have been curiously wanting in 
tact and discretion. The climax of bad taste was 
reached by the Solicitor-General, who must have 
made his friends very heartily ashamed of him, and 
who must certainly have a low opinion of his con- 
stituents if he imagines that they are likely to accept 
as genuine his professions of feeling regarding MR. 
PARNELL’s end. The general effect of the Conser- 
vative utterances, both on platforms and in the 
press, is that, after all, the mischief which the 
late Irish leader did to his own cause before his 
death may not have been undone by that 
event. They build this belief upon the emotion 
which has been displayed in Ireland in connection 
with Mr. PARNELL’s funeral, forgetting how tran- 
sient such emotion is even in the case of races more 
stolid than the Celt, and how absolutely without 
foundation is the charge that Mr. PARNELL was 
“betrayed” by anybody but himself. We have no 
doubt that before long those Tories who have thus 
hoped to make their old enemy their ally in death 
as he was during the last few months of his life, will 
learn their mistake. In the meantime, the Nation- 
alist party can rely with confidence upon the solid 
position it has already gained, and will hardly labour 
under the absurd delusion that Parnellism without 
Mr. PARNELL is more formidable than it would have 
been with him. 

THE Bute election was distinctly encouraging. 
Glasgow is the great centre of Unionism in Scotland, 
and a good many Glasgow Unionists have country 
houses in Bute. They went to the poll in steam 
yachts, and together with the influence of the DUKEs 
OF ARGYLL and HAMILTON, succeeded in returning 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY by the reduced majority of 
343—which, considering that the Liberal candidate 
had only had a short time for his preparations, and 
that prominent local Liberals had advised against a 
contest, gives us good hope for the General Election. 





THE Strand division will be all the better—intel- 
lectually as well as politically—for a well-fought bye- 
election. Dr. GuTTERIDGE, the Liberal candidate, 
has been for some time before the constituency. MR. 
FREDERICK SMITH, the only son of the late member, 
is new to politics, but is said by his friends to be 
distinctly promising. 
of Devonshire the 1886 figures show a majority of 
1,689 on a poll of 6,393. This, we believe, is a con- 


in ‘recent years. 
GeoRGE LAMBERT, should command considerable 


the late member and present EARL oF PoRTSMOUTH 





' BULLER, who seems tinknown in the division, but is 


support among the tenant farmers; the brother of 


In the South Molton Division , 


siderably larger majority than has yet been turned | 
into a minority in a_bye-election—at all events . 
But the Liberal candidate, Mr. . 


has declined to stand, and so have several leading | 
Unionists of the division; and the Conservatives 
have at last found a candidate in a Mr..CHARLES . 
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apparently a relative of Sir R&pvVERS BULLER, 
whose name commands local influence. Still we may 
not yet, any more than in Bute, obtain the full 
measure of success which we are entitled to hope for 
at the General Election. 


On Tuesday the County Council adopted the re- 
commendations of its Water Committee, which sub- 
stantially amount to this—that the water companies’ 
undertakings are to be purchased if possible, but 
that the value is to be fixed by taking into account 
their probable capital expenditure in increasing their 
supply in the future, as well as their past dividends 
and the market value of their shares. As everyone 
knows, this latter is frequently not an adequate index 
to the value of a stock as an investment; and in this 
case there is the practical certainty that, at a date out- 
side the calculations of the Stock Exchange perhaps, 
but still in the near future, somebody, whether the 
present companies themselves, or new companies, 
or the County Council itself, will have to obtain 
additional water for London. Now, two protests 
have appeared only this week in the Times against 
the “theft” of water from populous districts to 
supply other places, and the fresh supply will 
certainly have to be sought far away—in the under- 
ground reservoirs of the Chiltern Hills, for instance, 
if not in Bala Lake or elsewhere in Wales. Under 
these circumstances it is absurd to talk of the 
report—as Mr. Bou.nors did—* breathing a spirit of 
confiscation.” It is surely cheaper for all parties 
the water companies themselves as well as society 
generally—to forestall a period of competition by 
an equitable arrangement than to wait till it cuts 
down the value of the shares, so that a future 
County Council may buy at a heavy discount. 





SEVENTEEN HUNDRED MILLION letters, two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine million post-cards, one hun- 
dred and sixty-one million newspapers, and forty-six 
million parcels—the mind refuses to retain the 
fractions of millions dealt with—form a satisfactory 
record of the work of the Post Office within the 
United Kingdom for the past year. The annual 
report issued on Monday, and signed by the late 
Postmaster-General, is a mass of interesting sta- 
tistics relieved by those illustrations of human 
eccentricity to which we are accustomed in the-e 
documents. Excellent testimony to the safety «f 
the service was afforded by the curious careless- 
ness of various senders. The reduction of postage 
to India and the Colonies cost England £100,000 
per annum, which, as a practical method of Im- 
perial Federation, ix a good deal cheaper than 
an Imperial Protective Tariff. The express letter 
facilities, the acceleration of some of the pro- 
vincial and foreign mails, and the growth of the 
Post Office Savii g; Banks, are very satisfactory 
features, though the decrease of Life Insurance is dis- 
appointing. Altogetber—despit: the labour troubles, 
touched on briefly and with acertain bias—the report 
is an excellent record of work for the year, and the 
best possible memorial of the late Postmaster- 
General, whose energy and skilful management while 
he was with us unfortunate circumstances combined 
to obscure. 





THe Olympic Festival for the British Empire, 
suggested by Mr. J. A. Cooper, in Greater Britain 
this month, and strongly supported by Mr. J. A. 
FROUDE, is nota bad idea politically, or commercially 
either, though we shall probably have to develop 
new «esthetic views and ideas before it can become 
other than barbarically picturesque. The athletic 
part, no doubt, is satisfactory enough; it is a wonder 
indeed that it has not been thought of before. But 
Colonial-made poetry—which the judges will never 
appreciate if it has local colour, and which will prob- 
ably lose most of its value if it has not—and still 
more, we fear, Cuolonially composed music (unless 





it be West Indian and negro), do not offer 
a very hopeful prospect just at present. No doubt, 
however, the hymns of the educated Hindoo 
in praise of his Empress will supply a _ re- 
freshing and interesting, if not exactly an «esthetic, 
element to the contest. At any rate, it is an excel- 
lent idea that the United States should be admitted 
to the festival. They, at any rate, have developed a 
literature—indeed, several literatures—with features 
peculiar to themselves. Unfortunately for the 
supporters of Imperial Federation, the project has 
been propounded just in time for the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion of 1893. Now, the federation of the British 
Empire under the hegemony of the United States is 
hardly what is wanted by the promoters of the 
scheme. 





THE Stock Markets have been depressed during 
the week. They are regulated very much by the 
course of the New York Stock Exchange. When 
it goes up a cheerful feeling arises in London and 
nearly all prices advance; when it goes down 
courage in London oozes away. For three or four 
weeks now the New York Stock Exchange has 
been very quiet. Prices, with several fluctuations, 
have steadily declined. This appears to be due 
only to the over-speculation of the past couple of 
months. The weaker speculators in New York 
appear to have committed themselves far beyond 
their means, and now they are liquidating, such great 
operators as Mr. JAY GouLpD taking advantage of 
their embarrassments to knock down prices. At 
the same time a struggle has been going on in 
Paris between those interested in the new Russian 
loan and those opposed to it. At one time it was 
reported that the loan had completely failed, and it 
was then asserted that it had already been over- 
subscribed. In the meantime, it appears beyond 
doubt that the bankers who are engaged in bringing 
out the loan have been selling securities upon a large 
scale to provide themselves with money in case the 
loan should not succeed. The Australian banking 
crisis, to which we refer elsewhere, has also rather 
adversely affected markets. Business, in consequence 
of all this, has fallen off, and prices generally are 
lower than they were a week ago ; they are decidedly 
lower both in the American market and in the mar- 
ket for inter-bourse securities. 





THE Directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in their rate of discount on Thursday. The 
American demand for gold has been decidedly 
smaller for the past week, and it looks just now as 
if so much would not be taken as seemed probable 
lately. Still, it is to be recollected that the exports 
of grain from the United States are enormous, and 
that the check given to the gold withdrawals is 
probably due to the pause in speculation that has 
now lasted for three or four weeks. In the mean- 
time, gold has gone in large quantities to Egypt, and 
there is still a German demand. Nevertheless, in 
the outside market bill-brokers and discount houses 
seem confident that money will continue cheap and 
plentiful all through the year, and therefore they are 
competing very keenly with one another. The rate of 
discount in the open market, which at one time last 
week was fully 3 per cent., is very little better than 
2} per cent.now. At the fortnightly settlement this 
week Stock Exchange borrowers were able to obtain 
all the accommodation they required at from 3 to 3} 
per cent., and even those rates were obtained only 
early on Tuesday morning; later in the day only 
2} per cent. could be got. The speculative account 
to be carried over was decidedly smaller than a fort- 
night previously. The silver market has continued 
very quiet. There is some small demand for the 
Continent, but India is not buying, and the American 
speculators are still inactive. The price of silver, 
therefore, has fallen to 44}d. per ounce, and there 
has also been a decline in silver securities, rupee 
paper amongst others. 
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TRUTH ABOUT EGYPT. 





ITH their full knowledge of the fact that the 

“ game is up,” so far as the policy of Coercion 
is concerned, and that the next General Election 
will result in the return of an anti-Balfourian 
majority to the House of Commons, the supporters 
of the present Government—Mr. Chamberlain being 
conspicuous amongst them—are naturally trying to 
find another cry on which to rally the country 
against Mr. Gladstone. We cannot congratulate 
them, however, on their attempt to make capital out 
of his reference at Newcastle to the occupation of 
Egypt. True, this attempt is thoroughly in keeping 
with accepted Conservative traditions. No human 
being has charged the present Opposition with 
any factious interference with the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers; but none save 
those whose memories are singularly short can 
have forgotten the discreditable manner in which 
Lord Salisbury and his supporters from 1880 
to 1885 persistently strove to make capital for 
themselves out of the foreign embarrassments of 
the Liberal Government of that day, or how de- 
liberately they fomented those embarrassments 
whenever they imagined that they could gain the 
smallest advantage for themselves by doing so. We 
are not surprised, therefore, that they should now 
seek to renew the old game, and to drag that flag, 
of which they profess to be the heaven-appointed 
champions, through the mud of their dirty party 
intrigues. It is surprising, however, that they 
should have the audacity to found their latest 
attacks on Mr. Gladstone on the question of Egypt, 
for if ever there was a question on which full discus- 
sion is certain to be disastrous to the Jingoes, it is 
that which is thus raised. We have already made 
some reference to the occupation of Egypt in these 
columns, but it is well to keep the main facts of our 
position there clearly before the public mind. What 
are those facts, and how do they bear out the allega- 
tions which the whole t-ibe of Jingoes, with Mr. 
Chamberlain as their zealous henchman, are now 
bringing against the Liberal leader? 

Let us take first the question of the national 
honour. We are bound “in honour,” we are told, 
to remain in Egypt indefinitely, and to attempt to 
leave it, or even to hint at the possibility of a time 
coming when we shall leave it, is to inflict “indelible 
disgrace” upon the nation at large. But as a 
matter of fact it is the opinion of every human 
being outside Great Britain, and most sane human 
beings within these shores, that the obligation of 
honour which is laid upon us points in precisely the 
opposite direction. We went to Egypt nine years 
ago unwillingly for the purpose of occupying the 
country for a strictly limited period. We gave 
France in particular, and Europe in general, re- 
peated and emphatic assurances that our occupation 
was to be purely temporary in character, and that 
having done our work there we should retire. We 
even named a specific term for that occupation on at 
least one occasion. It was not Mr. Gladstone, the 
much-abused, but Lord Hartington, the patron saint 
of the present Ministry, who pointed to six months 
(nearly eight years ago) as the period at the end of 
which the last English soldier would in all proba- 
bility be withdrawn from Egypt. And though the 
stress of events made the fulfilment of this half- 
prose an absolute impossibility, nothing whatever 

as happened since then to relieve us froin the sacred 
obligation which is laid upon us to maintain our own 
honour by carrying out our own pledged word. To 
talk of the national honour, therefore, in connection 
with a direct refusal to discuss the question of the 
possible termination of an occupation which we have 





pledged ourselves shall be temporary and not per- 
manent, is to wander into the regions of topsy- 
turvydom and inverted morality. 

“But,” say the Jingoes, “consider the good 
work we are doing in Egypt; how in the name of 
our common humanity can we retire, leaving it all 
to be undone?” We put aside for the moment the 
doubtful question of our right to load our own 
people with dangers and embarrassments in order to 
benefit the Fellaheen. Indeed, we may feel some 
legitimate pride at the thought that we have 
laboured, at not a small cost in money and 
in blood, to serve an unfortunate and _long- 
oppressed race—a pride for which we need hardly 
say there would be no justification, if all along 
we had been acting with an eye to so substantial 
a prize as the control for an indefinite period of the 
Nile valley. But is it quite certain that the advan- 
tages of the English occupation of Egypt have been 
so great as some persons maintain, and is there 
the slightest ground for charging the next Liberal 
Ministry with an intention of allowing the good 
which has been accomplished to be undone? With 
regard to the first point a great deal might be said 
against as well as for the results of our occupation. 
We have done nota little, and have just reason to 
be proud of our achievements. But, taken as a whole, 
it is certainly open to doubt whether the condition of 
the great mass of the Egyptian people has been materi- 
ally improved even by the efforts of such capable, ener- 
getic, and honest Englishmen as have been pressed 
into the service of the Egyptian Government. Cer- 
tainly Egypt has had to pay, and to pay no light 
sum, for the improvements she owes to our control 
at Cairo. But, whatever may be the precise value 
of those improvements, on what ground is it pre- 
tended that a Liberal Government wouid allow the 
work of the last eight or nine years to be wasted ? 
We agree with all that has been said even in 
the Ministerial journals about a mere policy of 
“scuttle,” and there js not a single Liberal states- 
man who would advocate such a policy. But, all the 
same, if we are wise we shall certainly look for some 
mode of bringing to a close the present provisional 
régime. The true solution of this particular problem 
in the Egyptian question is to be found, as we pointed 
out last week, in the establishment of a European 
guarantee for the neutrality of the country, supported 
:o long as may be necessary by an international 
cecupation. If one regiment of English soldiers 
suffices at present to keep the whole Nile Valley 
from Wady Halfa downwards in a state of security, 
why may not a regiment of Swiss—backed up by the 
support of all Europe—be equally efficient? It is 
not a policy of scuttling that the Liberals propose, 
nor does it imply any abandonment of the work 
which has been done at Cairo. All that we urge is 
that we should combine the honourable fulfilment of 
our pledges to Europe with the establishment of fair 
security for the reforms introduced into the govern- 
ment of Egypt, and something like absolute security 
for the country against foreign invasion. 

This policy is statesmanlike and honourable, and 
it is at the same time wise and politic. What is the 
policy opposed to it? Since our opponents have 
ventured to speak out, we challenge them to 
tell us what they mean. What, for example, 
did Mr. Stanhope mean by his speech on Wed- 
nesday? It is not enough to abuse Mr. Gilad- 
stone for having ventured to make a simple 
reference to the plain truth. Do his assailants wish 
us to annex Egypt absolutely? If they do, they are 
advocating a policy which has at least the merit of 
being intelligible and straightforward. To carry it 
out will mean, of course, that we should plunge into 
a great war—a war-which would be waged all 
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over the world, wherever the English flag now flies, 
and which might leave us, even if successful, 
crippled in our resources, with our mercantile marine 
ruined, our Colonies gone, and our position in Europe 
destroyed for a generation to come. That will be 
the probable result of the straightforward policy of 
simply laying hands upon Egypt and claiming it as 
our own. Is there a living man who will venture to 
advocate such a policy? We trow not. There 
remains only one other policy—the policy which, 
strange to say, finds favour with those who profess 
to be jealous for the honour of the English name—it 
is a policy, not of “Shirk and Scuttle,” but of “Shuffle 
and Skulk.” We are to go on indefinitely prolong- 
ing our temporary occupation, not daring to say 
what we mean, but meeting every fresh reminder of 
our pledges with a fresh evasion, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, perhaps to another Con- 
tinental war, in order to bring things right for us in 
the end—the end being our acquisition of Egypt 
without the risks and losses ordinarily attending 
such a conquest. Is this a noble policy? Is it one 
of which anyone can be reasonably proud? And 
even if there are persons so besotted as not to 
see its meanness and its cowardice, are there 
any who will deny that whilst pursuing that 
policy we are giving, with every day that 
passes, fresh reasons for irritation to France, and 
keeping alive a cause of quarrel that might at any 
moment involve us in all the evils which would be 
the acknowledged penalty of the high-handed and 
straightforward course our Jingoes are too timid to 
propose to us? At all events, it is clear that the people 
who grow furious when Mr. Gladstone recalls 
to us the fact that we are only in temporary 
possession of Egypt, and that to prolong that 
occupation indefinitely is to encounter dangers 
and difficulties of the most serious character, are 
the last persons in the world who have any right 
to prate to us about the dignity of the national 
name or the honour of the national flag. 








THE POSITION OF IRELAND. 





¥7E do not see any reason to alter our opinion 
\ as to the political effects of Mr. Parnell’s 
death because of the action taken by certain of 
his adherents in Ireland. It is true that if those 
men had been guided by simple love of country, 
they would have taken a very different course ; but 
the towering personality of their late leader still 
impresses them, its shadow still lies athwart their 
minds, although he himself has been removed. Of the 
bitterness of their speech we do not know that any- 
one can reasonably complain, however unfounded it 
may be. They at least were really devoted to the man 
whose sudden death moved them so deeply. Unlike 
Sir Edward Clarke, they were not inventing a cry in 
which they did not themselves believe for the purpose 
of damaging a political opponent when they insisted 
that Mr. Parnell had fallen a victim to the violence of 
others. It is right, therefore, that just excuses should 
be made for the Parnellites ir Ireland, at the mo- 
ment when, to their consternation, they see their leader 
snatched from them and their last hopes destroyed. 
Bat experience had already taught us that these 
men, even with the assistance of their great leader, 
had lost their hold upon the Irish people and could 
no longer represent the national sentiment. That 
being the case, it is absurd to suppose that without 
Mr. Parnell, without the stimulus of his indomitable 
courage and illimitable resourcefulness, they will be 
able to accomplish the task in which he himself so 
signally failed. The real Irish party and its leaders 





AY 

remain with us, and remain far stronger than they 
ever were before. Time and patience are, no doubt, 
needed to heal not only the great strife due to Mr. 
Parnell’s own selfish ambition, but the heavy blow 
which his death inflicted upon those who were de- 
voted to him ; but this will not be wanting, and in 
the meantime it is instructive to note the delight 
with which every enemy of Ireland has hailed the 
present mistaken attitude of Mr. Parnell’s followers. 

It is impossible to believe that these men can 
like to be thus publicly associated with those who 
have shown themselves to be the most relentless foes 
of their race. It cannot possibly give pleasure to 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. Pierce Mahony, or Mr. Harring- 
ton to find that Mr. Balfour claims them as his best 
allies, and though for a time they may maintain 
their present attitude of uncompromising antagonism 
to the majority of their fellow-countrymen, and may 
thus do what they can to retard the progress of the 
cause to which they profess to be devoted, it is 
impossible to doubt that they will eventually learn 
the error of their way and turn from it. The 
Irish party has, amid the trying circumstances 
of the past ten days, shown an admirable self- 
possession and self-restraint. Nothing, indeed, has 
been wanting on the part of Mr. McCarthy and 
those associated with him to prove that they possess 
to the full that instinct of statesmanship the credit 
for which has been so long denied to Irishmen save 
when they betrayed their own country to serve their 
personal ends. They have done much by their 
recent demeanour to strengthen the confidence of 
their sympathisers in Great Britain in their capacity 
for self-government, and we do not doubt that they 
will reap their reward. It would be melancholy, 
indeed, if the name of Mr. Parnell, to whose past 
services the Irish people rendered such ample recog- 
nition last Sunday, were to be identified in the end 
with the ruin of the cause for which during the best 
years of his life he laboured so zealously. From that 
fate at least it may be hoped that the hand of death 
has saved him. 








THE RIVALS. 





\ JE are grieved to note that the unity of the 
Y~ ever-blessed Unionist party has been a trifle 
disturbed by the rival claims of the gentlemen 
who aspire to lead it in the House of Commons. It 
is true that we are assured in a variety of conven- 
tional asides that none of these personages have the 
sinallest desire to succeed Mr. Smith. Since Sir 
Henry James gave up the succession to the Chan- 
cellorship in order to save the Union, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, with characteristic modesty, abjured the 
Liberal leadership in the same sacred cause, the as- 
sumption of a virtue that is not of this world has been 
a favourite attribute of Unionism. We were there- 
fore prepared to hear that Mr. Balfour will on no 
account be nominated for the leadership while Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Goschen are available ; 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is aghast at the 
notion of being preferred before Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Goschen; and that Mr. Goschen is penetrated with 
the idea of the superior qualifications of Mr. 
Balfour and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Sweet it 
is to see brethren dwelling in unity. It would 
perhaps be a trifle sweeter if one were quite 
sure that the succession to the Tory leadership 
in the Commons is not on the whole the least desir- 
able position in the party. We do not know that 
there was a specially brisk competition for the post 
which Scheherazade at length contrived to occupy 
with credit and safety. The Tory Scheherazade may 
possibly succeed—or may not. The examples of poor 
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Lord Iddesleigh and Lord Randolph Churchill are 
pregnant with warning against over-rash aspira- 
tion. And it is surely a significant comment on the 
electoral hopes of Unionism that on the eve of the 
great arbitrament not a single politician of the first 
rank is willing to be responsible for the presentment 
of its case to the Parliament it has so grossly 
betrayed. 

Apart from the rather delicate tactics involved in 
the desire of three or four gentlemen to avoid play- 
ing warming-pan to each other, there are serious con- 
siderations attaching to the reversion to the ‘Tory 
leadership. No one who has watched the development 
of Conservative traditions through the Balfour régime 
can doubt for a moment that the Irish Secretary is 
destined eventually to fill that position. There is 
no point in denying to Mr. Balfour a combina- 
tion of talents which leaves him heart-free of the 
nobler impulses, and blind to the inevitable tend- 
encies of political and social life. He is a de- 
bater of growing strength and subtlety, a man 
of strong though hardly equable nerves, a sophist of 
large mental resource. He has contrived to impress 
his party with a highly agreeable illusion that Toryism 
has once more found a “rising hope ”’ of the good 
old “stern and unbending ” type. He is in the true 
line of the Brahminical caste which still aspires to 
govern England. And he is the nephew of Lord 
Salisbury. Indeed, it is this latter consideration 
which may give the unbending Balfourites pause. 
If Mr. Balfour is to lead the Commons, we shall 
witness a concentration of personal power almost 
unparalleled in English history. The Prime Minister 
is something more than master in his own house; he 
pervades every department of it. He is the most abso- 
lute Foreign Minister of our day, and he has just em- 
phasised his contempt for Parliamentary government 
byappointinga blameless, and also skill-less, nephew to 
make believe that he is representing foreign affairs 
in the House of Commons. He is a Premier who, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, consults his party 
almost as varely as the late Mr. Parnell used to 
consult his. He dispenses a vast body of patronage. 
He leads the House of Lords as it has not been led 
since the days of the Duke of Wellington. And it 
is now proposed to give his house a first interest in 
the leadership of the House of Commons. Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone have both been 
charged with autocracy in Government, but neither 
of them obtained such a hold on the machine as the 
proud and shy aristocrat who governs the British 
Empire from Hatfield and the Chalet Cecil. 

lt is possible that these reflections may have 
weight with Mr. Balfour, if not with Lord Salis- 
bury. If they do, we see no solution of the diffi- 
culty about the leadership save in the election of 
Mr. Goschen. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, if he will 
pardon us the expression, is a slightly used-up 
politician. With all his talents and personal dignity, 
he has passed through one episode which is likely 
to create in his own mind, and in that of his party, 
a feeling that he would be better in any position 
other than that of leader in the Commons. 
Rightly or wrongly, Sir Michael is thought to 
have kept Lord Iddesleigh’s old place warm for 
Lord Randolph Churchill. He would naturally 
dislike performing the same office for Mr. Bal- 
four. For our part, we cannot conceive a better 
candidate than Mr. Goschen. He is an _ ideal 
representative of Opportunist Toryism. He has 
gone over every point in his earlier career which 
is out of touch with its later developments, and 
neatly erased it. The Goschen of the Edinburgh 
Campaign of 1885 would never have done. He not 
only talked about his principles, but he acted on 
them. Now he talks just the same, and acts in his 








party’s interests. This is precisely the sort of speech 
that the Unionist fetish-worshippers of the humbler 
sort require in their leaders. As Mr. Goschen com- 
bines with this useful faculty considerable administra- 
tive gifts and unequalled parliamentary experience, we 
cheerfully present him, with our good wishes, to the 
party which, with all its virtues, does not appear to 
be overcharged with public spirit. 








SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 


\ JE thought that it would be unnecessary to 
' return to the subject of the Salvation Army. 
Most persons, whatever their opinions may be about 
General Booth, have long agreed to let him and his 
followers alone, to suffer them to work out in peace 
their plans for the regeneration of the lapsed classes, 
to welcome their co-operation, and to judge them 
by the final result of their labours. The con- 
troversy over ‘“‘ Darkest England ”’ is forgotten ; 
there remains only a feeling akin to shame at the 
fanatical attempt to crush what was at least a laud- 
able endeavour to deal adequately with a great evil. 
We were mistaken; there is too much evidence that 
the antipathy to the Salvation Army is in some 
quarters as strong as ever. At Eastbourne, under an 
iniquitous provision smuggled into a local Act dealing 
with sewers and lamp-posts, the meetings of the Army 
have been broken up,its representatives have been mal- 
treated, and a few offenders apprehended have been 
mildly punished. We do not say that the magistrates 
of Eastbourne have wilfully failed in their duty—far 
from it. It is quite needless to suppose anything of the 
kiad; but their whole bearing seems to betray a spirit 
apprvaching impatience and irritation, if not want 
of the sense of true religious toleration, not likely to 
guide them to right decisions. They ought never to 
have acquired the powers given them under the local 
Statute—the best proof is the indiscreet manner in 
which they have used their unconstitutional powers, 
and their disregard of Mr. Justice Hawkins’s sensible 
piece of advice. Sir William Harcourt was Home 
Secretary when the Act was passed; and he has 
frankly, and with great good sense, given his opinion 
of the policy of certain magistrates towards the Sal- 
vation Army. ‘So far as I had any administrative 
authority in such matters whilst [ was Home Secretary 
I discouraged restrictions of the character contained in 
the Eastbourne Act. On more than one occasion I 
declined to sanction bye-laws having such an object 
when I saw the use to which they were put. . . . 
The impression I have derived in this, as in the 
Whitchurch case some time ago, is that te mischief 
arising from officious interference in such circum- 
stances is far greater than any possible good which 
is likely to be obtained.’”’ These remarks are pub- 
lished opportunely, fur in London we have another 
piece of evidence of the same sort of feeling. The 
Army talks of acquiring a site on the Thames Embank- 
inent; whereupou Alderman de Keyser calls a meeting 
to consider the following proposal: “ That this com- 
mittee (of the ward of Farringdon Without) is of 
opinion that the letting of any portion of the land of 
the Thames Embankment to the Salvation Ariny will 
be detrimental to the interests of the City, and espe- 
cially to the ward of Farringdon Without and a 
danger to the comforts of the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and they request the Alderman to call a warl 
meeting to take the matter into consideration shoul 1 
any application for such purpose be made.” Why, may 
one ask, if Alderman de Keyser has a private hotel on 
the Embankment, should the Salvationists not have 
an office? Why, if we may trust to the general law 
that the former will not become a nuisance, should 
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we not do so also as to the other? For many reasons 
we should be glad if the Salvationists went else- 
where. Presenting a succession of the finest sites in 
Europe, the Embankment ought to be kept, as far 
as possible, for public or quasi-public buildings. But 
if Mr. Bovuth chooses to pay the best price for a 
piece of land there, it would be preposterous to 
refuse his offer, and the wardmen of Farringdon 
Without will no doubt think so. This attempt to 
raise the Hue and Cry in Farringdon Without 
smacks too much of a time when the Ward may 
have had its pillory and stocks for the correction of 
unpopular Reformers. Bumble on the war-path is, 
in these days, a stupid anachronism. 

We do not lay stress upon the fact that all this 
opposition comes at a time when the Salvation Army 
is receiving in other quarters warm recognition of its 
services even from reluctant witnesses. General Booth 
has been welcomed in Australia; the hard-headed, 
practical people of Victoria are ready to give him a 
fair field and to suspend their judgment until they 
see what he does. The “social wing” of the Army 
did not at first have the good word of the East-End 
guardians, who thought its officers fussy and foolish. 
Now a change has taken place, and several boards 
are expressing their gratitude to the Army for 
taking off their hands men who were, or threatened 
to become, habitual paupers. What a trans- 
formation when a well-known East-End clergyman, 
himself a guardian, moves in his board a vote of 
thanks to Colonel Barker and the Salvation Army 
for relieving it of a troublesome charge! In the 
Hammond case it came to light that the Army had 
stepped in opportunely to save from starvation a 
whole family; and many persons who scouted 
General Booth’s scheme as eccentric, ill-considered, 
and doomed to failure, now admit that it may bea 
useful adjunct to our Poor Law. Our interest, how- 
ever, in the matter does not depend upon the success 
of the social schemes of the Army. To us the 
controversy which rages round it is chiefly of 
moment because it is a continuation of the 
long struggle for religious toleration, the latest 
episode in a battle always being renewed. Perse- 
eution takes many forms, its victims are most 
diverse. Some of the most virulent opponents of 
Wesley and his followers were, it is incontestable, 
also the most active in hunting out and persecuting 
those upon whom they could fasten the charge of 
infidelity. The records of many prosecutions for 
so-called blasphemy in the last century remain to 
prove this. The same held good of similar pro- 
ceedings in this century. Those who hounded down 
Richard Carlile, Cooper, Hetherington, and Taylor 
were for the most part as bitter against Methodists, 
and probably de‘ested an active, bold Dissenter 
even more than an admirer of Tom Paine. The 
same spirit still survives. It dare not now if it 
would strike at Dissenters; but it shows itself 
in ill-natured worrying of Salvationists, in grumb- 
ling at their ways, in attempts to wrest the 
law to their disadvantage, to punish them on 
the slightest pretext, and to deny them legal pro- 
tection against a lawless moh. It will always be a 
matter for wonder or regret that the two countries 
in which the Salvation Army has encountered the 
most bitter opposition are England and Switzerland, 
the very countries, by the way, in which it might 
have most confidently looked for toleration and pro- 
tection. The secret of the ill-treatment in the latter 
is to be found partly in local causes, and not a little 
in the anxiety of the authorities to do nothing to 
disturb the unwritten pact as to religious questions 
upon which they think depends the peace of the 
Confederation. Here we have no such excuse. The 
root of the opposition is religious intolerance, pure 








and simple. ‘You have no business to worship dif- 
ferently from us. You have no right to act in a way 
which seems to us ludicrous and in bad taste. You 
are offensive to us by your pretensions to be better 
than we are”’—such, in plain terms, are the real 
reasons which at Eastbourne and elsewhere make 
some respectable people secretly sympathise with the 
rowdies and corner-men who break up processions and 
beat and maltreat the Army’s band of musicians. Take 
down a Life of Wesley or an account of the “trials” of 
some early Quaker, and under a slight difference of 
circumstances will be found a marvellous resemblance 
between the conduct of the persecutors of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and that of people 
who complain of a Salvation Army procession as a 
nuisance while complacently referring to a mob 
attempting to break it up as a natural popular demon- 
stration. If Booth and his lieutenants do not now 
share the fate of Naylor and Edward Burroughs, they 
owe it not to the tolerance of their enemies, but to 
the altered spirit of the times, which prevents per- 
secution going further than impotent teasing and the 
“ officious interference ” which Sir William Harcourt 
rebukes. 








TROUBLE ON TYNESIDE. 





oe has been very busy lately with 
iN conferences and meetings of all sorts. Floods 
of oratory from all sides of the political arena have 
been poured forth on the sturdy Northern politician, 
who has not been slow to respond after his kind. 
But underlying all questions of political machinery 
there has lain for some months past, among the 
workers of Tyneside, a deep-rooted sense of impend- 
ing industrial trouble. The engineers and the ship- 
wrights, the boiler-makers and the miners, have 
taken no less interest than before in Mr. Gladstone’s 
magic personality, and have listened with unabated 
cordiality to Mr. Morley. But at the bottom of their 
minds there has been an uneasy consciousness that 
they might very shortly be plunged in a fierce 
industrial struggle, which would jeopardise not 
only their comforts but also the peace and security 
of their lives and homes. 

There are signs this week that the outbreak of 
the threatened conflict may be at hand. The dis- 
pute between the engineers and their employers 
with regard to overtime has culminated in several 
thousand men at the great Elswick works giving 
in their notices. The great shipbuilding firms 
persist in their determination to reduce wages next 
month by five per cent., and the powerful Boiler- 
makers’ Society appears determined to resist the 
reduction to the utmost. The platers’ helpers, who 
are now for the first time effectively organised as 
members of the Tyneside and National Labour 
Union, are equally resolved to stand firm against 
any diminution of their very moderate wages. Nor 
is the tension of the industrial situation confined 
to the relations between employers and employed. 
The rapid growth of Trade Unionism has brought to 
the front the question of the boundaries between trade 
and trade, and several difficult problems connected 
with the apportionment of work are causing much 
anxiety. The long-standing dispute between the 
shipwrights and the joiners has lately gone through 
the stages of “arbitration” and “conciliation,” but 


is still scarcely settled. The engineers are at war 
with the plumbers, and a conference of both unions 
with the employers has this week broken up without 
arriving at agreement. The pattern-makers are at 
issue with the joiners, the joiners with the cabinet- 
makers, the plumbers with the tinmen, and even the 
masons with the bricklayers. Only the miners are 
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comparatively at peace, and even in this well- 
organised industry reductions of wages are prob- 
ably near at hand, and the great question of the 
hours of labour of the boys is a standing cause of 
excitement. 

The present industrial tension about Tyneside is 
probably due in some measure to the great develop- 
ment of Trade Unionism in recent years. Nowhere 
outside Lancashire are the workers so generally 
organised, or so ably led. But Trade Unionism in 
Lancashire is strong mainly in the one dominant 
industry, whilst on Tyneside almost all the numerous 
trades, and a large proportion of the labourers, are 
strongly organised. Between Blyth and Middles- 
borough there are no fewer than 470 separate Trade 
Unions, or Trade Union branches, and these are 
bound together by numerous powerful federations. 
Throughout the whole district the feeling is grow- 
ing that “labour” must still further assert its 
claims; whilst the employers, on the other hand, 
who are equally well-organised in powerful associa- 
tions are beginning to feel that the present 
check to trade prosperity warrants them in demand- 
ing reductions of wage. There is, accordingly, every 
prospect that the ensuing year will be one of in- 
dustrial trouble in this great district. 

Happily the struggle is not yet inevitable, and it 
is to be hoped that it may be averted by wise 
counsels and timely concessions on both sides. In 
the case, for instance, of the Elswick dispute about 
overtime, the point at issue is not a great one. 
Both employers and employed profess to have the 
abolition of overtime, except in emergencies, equally 
at heart. The employers have already agreed 
to a maximum limit of overtime per fortnight, 
but neither Armstrong’s nor the Iron Trades 
Employers’ Association will at present consent to 
forego their claim to compel any individual work- 
man to stay for overtime if they think fit to require 
him. The men, on the other hand, whilst desiring 
the total abolition of overtime under ordinary 
circumstances, do not insist on this, and are willing 
to allow a certain number of extra hours to be 
worked, provided that it is made quite optional for 
any particular workman to limit his labour, except 
in genuine emergencies, to the standard of fifty-three 
hours a week. It is, indeed, obvious that the Nine 
Hours Day will continue to be little better than a 
delusion so long as foremen are permitted to engage 
men on the express condition that they shall work 
until nine o’clock, and discharge any man who 
refuses to continue to do so. 

More difficult of solution will be the conflicts 
between Trade Unionists among themselves. The 
feud between the shipwrights and the joiners, for 
instance, which is one of old standing, nearly brought 
trouble on the great Trades Procession which ended 
the Trades’ Union Congress week. The joiners 
strongly objected to the shipwrights, who had 
formerly used only the adze and the jack-plane, 
appearing in the procession with all the variety 
of planes, saws, and centre-bits which the 
joiners claim as their own special sphere. An 
elaborate inquiry and detailed award by Mr. Burt, 
M.P., last spring, failed to heal the dispute, and the 
Board of Conciliation which has just concluded its 
labours will prove, we fear, to have been, in the long 
run, little more successful. The truth is that no 
systematic line of demarcation can now be drawn 
between the two trades in ship work. The ship- 
wrights, who have seen so much of their work taken 
from them by the boilermakers, are now less disposed 
than before to suffer the joiners to encroach upon ship- 
building work. On the other hand, the amount of 
work in ships which cabinetmakers and joiners can do 
is yearly increasing. The best solution of the overlap 





would appear to be the amalgamation into ore power- 
ful society of all the workers in wood in shipbuilding 
yards. ‘To this solution we believe that the em- 
ployers would not object, and it is to be hoped that 
no personal interests will be allowed to stand in its 
way. The general question of apportionment of 
sphere of work among the various Trade Unions is, 
however, one of daily growing difficulty, and one 
which deserves the serious study of those interested 
in labour problems. 








THE AUSTRALIAN BANKING CRISIS. 





AST week the directors of the Bank of South 
Australia issued a report to their shareholders 
in which they stated that the profits of the Company 


for the first half of the year amounted to £37,699, 


but that for some time past such heavy losses have 
been incurred by the Bank that it is necessary to 
apply, to cover those losses, not only the whole of 
the profits, but the entire of the reserve, amounting 
to £100,000, and to write off £6 from each share, 
which would give £192,000. In round figures, there- 
fore, £330,000 has to be appropriated to meet losses 
in Australia. The impression made by this calami- 
tous report was all the greater because a couple of 
months before the directors had assured the share- 
holders that there was no reason for the depreciation 
in the value of the shares that was then going on. In 
the meantime it is understood that the new manager 
sent out to Australia has supplied the directors 
with such information as showed that it was 
expedient to take at once the drastic measures just 
enumerated. Naturally, the report has excited fears 
that other Australian banks may be in a bad state, 
and these fears are strengthened by the fact that 
the Australian mails which were received last week 
reported the failure within a single month of no 
fewer than four mortgage and finance institutions— 
the Imperial Bankitig Company, Limited, of Mel- 
bourne; the British Bank of Australia, Limited ; 
the Anglo-Australian Bank, Limited; and the Bank 
of Van Diemen’s Land, Limited. Although these 
institutions are banks in name, they are not 
banks in the proper sense of the word; they 
are merely finance institutions. It is possible that 
the banks proper may be quite safe in spite of the 
failure of these other institutions; but it is not 
unnatural, all the same, that the public here should 
entertain the apprehension that the mistakes made 
by the Bank of South Australia may have been to a 
more or less extent repeated or imitated by other 
banks in the country. Our Australian Colonies, it 
is clear, have just been going through a severe 
crisis, which has not yet come to an end, and 
which has been very trying to banks generally. 
Unfortunately, the mortgage and finance institu- 
tions, as well as the banks proper, borrow large sums 
in this country for investment in the Colonies; and 
those institutions which have had to close their 
doors, and others which are known to be in great 
difficulties, may not be able to repay the sums that 
have been lent them. Even under the most favour- 
able circumstances it is highly probable that it will 
take a long time to realise the assets held. 

The crisis is a natural result of the wild specu- 
lation in land and mines which came to an end 
about two years ago. It raged most fiercely in 
Victoria, but it went on more or less all over 
the Colonies, and while it lasted it was hardly less 
reckless than the land speculation in Argentina. 
Fortunately, it was checked in time, and, though it 
has landed many of the lending institutions in inex- 
tricable difficulties, it has not seriously affected the 
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prosperity of the Colonies. While the speculation 
lasted, public companies were floated by the score for 
the purpose of buying, subdividing, and selling 
land ; and this kind of business was pushed so far 
that in some cases as much as £500 per acre were 
paid for land in a township of fifty inhabitants about 
fifty miles from Melbourne, at a time when it was 
said that the land was not really worth more than 
about £5 per acre. It has been known ever since 
that the institutions which made such reckless 
advances upon lands purchased at such inflated 
prices were in grievous difficulties; and it has been 
more than suspected that not a few of the banks 
had made rash loans to some of these companies, or 
had taken their bills. From the report of the Bank 
of South Australia, just referred to, it would seem 
that that bank had done so, and probably it did not 
stand alone. The speculation broke down about the 
end of 1859, and since then not only has there been 
a ruinous fall in the prices of land and mining shares, 
but the shares of the various companies which were 
known to have lent largely on lands, mines, and l,ouses 
have depreciated disastrously. From time to time 
some of these companies have been obliged to close 
their doors; as we have already seen, in the course 
of four weeks no fewer than four of them went into 
liquidation. 

The difficulties of the banks and the mortgage 
and finance institutions have been greatly increased 
during the past twelve months by the Baring crisis. 
Since it came to be understood here in London that 
the crisis was approaching, all who had capital 
employed which they could withdraw quickly began 
to call it in. Australia, therefore, had to part with 
it in very large amounts, and at the same time a 
stop was practically put to Australian borrowing. 

Even the Colonial Governments themselves found 
it difficult to borrow, and several loans offered 
here were complete failures. Even yet there is 
far less willingness to lend than there has been 
almost at any time before. The inability of the 
Governments to borrow freely made it impossible 
for them to keep large balances with the banks as 
they had hitherto done, and consequently the banks, 
having smaller resources than formerly, were not able 
to go on accommodating the companies which had 
been propped up by them. The municipal corpora- 
tions were even less able to borrow than the Colonial 
Governments, and they had to reduce seriously their 
balances with the banks, further lessening the re- 
sources of the banks. Naturally, then, the weaker 
companies had to go down. For example, it is said 
that the failure of the Bank of Van Diemen’s Land 
was immediately caused by a notice served by 
the Tasmanian Government that it would have to 
withdraw a portion of its deposits from the bank. 
Of course, the bank appealed to the other banks in 
Hobart Town for assistance, but it was found that 
its affairs were such as would not justify help being 
given. Losses will have to be made good by the share- 
holders, and perhaps depositors in this country will 
not entirely escape; but, in the long run, the 
suspension of insolvent concerns will prove to be 
a benefit. It is to be hoped that British depositors 
and investors will exercise great care in inquiring 
into the management of the institutions which they 
entrust with their money in future; and if the banks 
and mortgage companies do not find it so easy as 
formerly to raise money at home, they will have to 
employ greater judgment in the Colonies. The 
Colonial public, too, will benefit after a while by the 
removal of these unsound companies. As long as 
they were known to be in difficulties, and fears 
existed that they were likely to break down, it was 
impossible that confidence could revive, and there 
was no possibility of activity in business; but the 





contrary effect will ensue when such companies shall 
have become liquidated. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





HE bellicose figments of a few weeks ago are 

replaced just now by tolerably distinct indica- 
tions of calm throughout Europe, at least for a time. 
Lord Salisbury has replied to the Turkish note on 
the subject of the passage of Russian ships of the 
Volunteer Fleet through the Dardanelles, in the 
sense of his declaration at the time the alarm was first 
given by the Standard, that he presumes no special 
privilege is enjoyed in the matter by Russia above 
other nations. M.de Freycinet, in his speech at Mar- 
seilles towards the end of last week, dwelt upon the 
reappearance of France—thanks to the reorganisa- 
tion of her army—as an important factor in the 
preservation of European peace, on the assured 
stability of the Republic, and on the urgency of 
labour legislation and the social question. At 
the same time M. Buls, the Burgomaster of 
Brussels, who was the guest of the Municipality 
of Marseilles, disposed of the absurd fiction which 
has found credence among certain French Chauvin- 
ists, that a secret treaty exists between Belgium and 
Germany providing that in the event of a Franco- 
German war the troops of the latter shall occupy 
the new fortresses on the Meuse. “I am authorised 
to declare,” he said, “that such a treaty never 
existed ;’ and it was presently remembered that 
he had just dined with his King at Ostend. The 
disarmament of the Albanians, if it can be effected, 
will check a fruitful source of anxiety in Southern 
Servia. M. de Giers, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, had an interview on Tuesday with 
the Italian Premier at Milan, and on Wednesday 
with the King of Italy at Monza. Though the 
announcement that the object of his visit is to be 
presented with the text of the treaty of the Triple 
Alliance—presumably asa proof that it is indeed a 
League of Peace—is sufficiently absurd to rank 
among the canards of the recent “silly season,” 
it is hardly more absurd than the hypothesis 
that his business—-with the eyes of Europe upon 
him—is to detach Italy from that League. We might 
of course find some such significance in this visit, or 
lay stress on the report from Vienna that Roumania 
is determined to fortify Bessarabia against the pas- 
sage of Russian troops, and that Bulgaria is about 
to spend heavily to block their road to Con- 
stantinople; or we might attach importance to 
the lamentably alarmist tone of M. Lockroy’s new 
work, which we notice elsewhere; or we might 
call attention to the fact that the Sultan has 
received M. Cambon, the new French ambassador 
at Constantinople, with extreme cordiality, and 
allowed the “ Marseillaise,”’ hitherto forbidden in 
Turkey, to be played in his honour. But this 
metbod of treatment more especially belongs to the 
summer holidays. We now have to return from 
the region of interpretation (and rejection) of pro- 
phecy to the less exciting paths of Parliamentary 
and internal politics. 

The French Chambers opened on Thursday. The 
Boulangists, or ex-Boulangists, have, it is said, 
prepared a series of interpellations, doubtless 
intended to provoke scenes; but, except for these, 
the Chambers will devote themselves respectively to 
the Budget and the tariff, on which it is anticipated 
that the Senate will hardly be so rigorously Pro- 
tectionist as the Chamber. 

The disturbances provoked in Rome by the three 
seminarists who insulted the Italian Kingdom have 
quieted down after producing a counter-demonstra- 
tion sufficient to suggest to the French Government 
and the French bishops the desirability of stopping 
all pilgrimages en masse for the present. The theory 
has been started that these foreign pilgrims might 
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some day raise an émeute in Rome and restore 
the “prisoner of the Vatican” to his temporal 
throne. That this is not likely just yet may 
be seen from the fact that the pilgrims (it is alleged) 
only numbered 7,000 of both sexes ; 3,500 were priests 
or monks, and the Catholic working men were only 
about 1,500. It is proposed to send to Peter’s Pence 
the money which future pilgrimages of the kind 
would have cost. The counter-demonstrations have 
been partially checked by the Government, and the 
seminarist arrested for the outrage, such as it was, 
has been set at liberty. A circular from the 
Pope to the Catholic Powers is, however, expected, 
insisting on the difficulties of his position. 

The Times correspondent at Rome, whose recent 
account of Italian finance provoked the Tribuna 
to demand his expulsion from Italy, returns to 
the subject in a letter published on Wednesday, ex- 
plaining his utterances, which have been (he says) mis- 
translated and misunderstood, and insisting especially 
on the dangerous state of the paper currency system, 
and on the fact that the balance of trade in Italy is only 
maintained by the money brought in by tourists and 
foreign residents, which amounts to £20,000,000 an- 
nually, and would be cut off at once on even the sus- 
picion of war. He justifies most of his criticisms 
from Italian sources, declares he had no intention of 
promoting the political interests of Signor Crispi, 
and points out that the situation is due to a great 
extent to a period of inflation and over-speculation, 
when the whole nation shared the “megalomania” 
of that statesman. This second letter ought to go 
far towards calming the storm raised by his first. 

About twenty new Senators will be nominated 
by the Italian Government immediately before the 
Chambers meet. 

The Interparliamentary Peace Congress will meet 
at Rome on November 3rd under the presidency of 
our correspondent, Signor Bonghi. Some remarks 
of his as to the retention of Alsace and Lorraine by 
Germany have caused the National-Liberal members 
of the Reichstag to decline to take part. 

In anticipation of the meeting of the Reichstag 
in November, the German press is discussing the 
reduction of military service to two years. The ex- 
periment is actually to be made on a regiment now 
in garrison at Spandau. The German Socialists are 
displaying great activity in Berlin in view of the 
approaching municipal elections, and are expected 
to gain some seats. An official announcement is just 
published that the display of the red flag in public— 
hitherto an offence under all circumstances—will in 
future only be so when it promotes, or is meant to 
promote, disturbance. But the removal of the Anti- 
Socialist Law seems likely to leave unchecked the 
natural tendency of the party to fission. The 
Socialist Congress began on Wednesday at Erfurt, 
and it is anticipated that the advanced section will 
rise in revolt against Herr Bebel, Herr Liebknecht, 
and the present leaders of the party. The elections 
to the Saxon Landtag show a largely increased 
Socialist vote. A “decoration scandal” similar to 
that caused by M. Wilson in France has been 
discovered in Berlin. The most remarkable feature 
of the case is that the title of Kommerzienrath 
was thought worth £200 by an aspiring merchant. 

The Austrian Budget, submitted to the Reichstag 
on Saturday, shows a small surplus—rather over half 
a million florins—which would have been larger but 
for the subventions to steamship companies. Re- 
forms of taxation are promised, in the interest of 
the smaller taxpayers, and a reform also of the 
paper currency. The Hungarian Budget shows a 
trifling surplus—an improvement, however, on the 
deficits of twenty or thirty million florins which used 
to occur eight or ten years ago. 

The Russian loan, it is stated, has been covered 
74 times—seven times in France alone. The famine 
has affected the German colonists on the Volga, who 
are dying of hunger-typhus in great numbers. 

There is every prospect of a Ministerial crisis in 
Greece. Difficulties are said to have arisen between 








the Premier and the President of the Chamber; the 
other Ministers are nearly all more or less in dis- 
agreement with their chief; the new loan of 
£2,000,000 has not yet been arranged for, and the 
conditions demanded are said to be such that if 
accepted they would involve the downfall of the 
Ministry. M. Tricoupis’s followers, therefore, are 
said to be preparing for a General Election in the 
course of the next few months. 

The Queen of Roumania is getting better. She 
is still at Pallanza, and was visited by the King on 
Tuesday. Conflicting reports are in circulation as to 
the intentions of the Crown Prince towards Mlle. 
Vacaresco. The official Roumanian press says the 
affair is at an end. 

To-morrow (Sunday) the new Swiss tariff will be 
submitted to a popular vote. It considerably raises 
the duties on a number of the necessaries of life— 
including meat, wine, coffee, clothing, and boots, 
though not on grain—and is defended chiefly as a 
necessary weapon against neighbours who are sur- 
rounding Switzerland with a wall of hostile tariffs, 
and as a means of expediting the negotiations now 
in progress for a commercial treaty with Austria 
and Germany. Still, the Protectionist spirit is con- 
spicuous in it. The duty on cattle is raised 20 to 25 
per cent., that on calves 50 per cent., on goats and 
sheep 150 per cent., in order, it is alleged, to put 
pressure on Austria and Italy, which supply them. 
The communes which let their pastures to Italian 
shepherds will hardly like this restriction, nor, 
one would imagine, will Swiss agriculturists. It 
is curious that though alleged to be in the interest 
of the Swiss artisans, the tariff is violently opposed 
by the watchmakers of Neuchdtel and the Bernese 
Jura, and supported in many agricultural districts. 
Its opponents declare it will increase more than 
five-fold the burden of taxation borne by the 
ordinary artisan family. 

The New York Democrats began their campaign 
on Monday with an enthusiastic meeting at the 
Cooper Institute, at which both Governor Hill and 
ex-President Cleveland were present and spoke. The 
Ohio Democrats have also begun their campaign. 

The South American countries are in a more than 
usually disturbed condition. Last week there was 
rioting at Rio Janeiro in connection with some 
theatrical performance; and we hear of cavalry 
charges, barricades, and troops firing on the crowd. 
On Sunday evening a revolution broke out in Monte- 
video. The revolutionists fired on the troops, and 
attempts were made to assassinate the President. 
The outbreak, however, seems to have failed com- 
pletely, and its cause is as yet unexplained, but it is 
said to have been promoted by the priesthood. 

The forced currency scheme referred to in our 
leading columns last week has been rejected by the 
Argentine Senate. 

Very large claims are reported to have been made 
by English firms for damage to property in the recent 
civil war in Chili. The amounts, however, have been 
much exaggerated in some cases, notably that of the 
N trate Railways. 











THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S MANCEUVRES. 





T the age of eighteen the German lad becomes a 
soldier—usually for three years. Throughout 
the fall and winter months of his first year he is 
mainly confined to exercises calculated to make him 
pliable, but as soon as the snow is off the ground in 
the following spring he commences a course of 
athletic training as rigorous and at the same time as 
carefully superintended as any undergone for a boat- 
race or a sparring-contest by our champions in the 
art of muscle-manufacture. 

He marches every day, and each day the distance 
is increased. He begins at first with no load upon 
his back; soon he carries an empty knapsack; this 
is gradually made to hold more and more, until at 
last it is full, and he can swing along with the rest a 
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distance of twenty, thirty—and I have known of 
even forty miles a day, bearing a load not far from 
seventy pounds. 

By the time this result is accomplished, man- 
ceuvring may be said to begin; and it is not gross 
exaggeration to say that from the last of May to the 
end of September the German army is engaged in 
field exercises having a direct practical value in case 
of war. 

Of these many exercises, however, one set in par- 
ticular arrests public interest by reason of the large 
number of men concentrated, the number of foreign 
officers invited to make a formal inspection of them, 
and the fact that the Emperor not only passes his 
troops in review, but commands in person in military 
operations bearing the closest possible likeness to a 
real campaign. 

This year the grand or Imperial manceuvres were 
held in the neighbourhood of Erfurt, a place which, 
from a geographical as well as historical point of 
view, is regarded as the heart of Germany. Here 
Luther raised his voice against Popish abuses, and 
here Napoleon the First insulted decency by insti- 
tuting a rabbit-hunt upon the battle-field of Jena, 
where two years before he had defeated the Prussian 
army. 

Following now the fortunes of our imaginary 
German soldier, let us begin at the beginning of the 
manceuvres, when it is assumed that a war has 
broken out, that his company is to be mobilised, that 
he is to march with it to meet the enemy. His 
garrison may be one or two hundred miles from 
Erfurt, for the corps mobilised this year (4th and 
llth) occupy a country stretching from the Elbe 
below its junction with the Havel to Worms and 
Mannheim on the Rhine, and from the neighbourhood 
of Coblenz on the west all the way to the meridian 
of Dresden on the east—a very big country when the 
day is hot, the knapsack full, the haversack empty, 
and the dust choking. 

Let us start with our mobilised company, which 
soon meets a second, a third, and a fourth, when it 
marches as a battalion and seeks to join the remain- 
ing battalions of the regiment. But this time is not 
spent simply in marching, for between company and 
company, battalion and battalion, regiment and 
regiment, brigade and brigade, a series of sniall 
manceuvres are constantly practised in order that on 
making the final concentration into divisions and the 
army corps, the men may have had a good long 
summer's training in the school of the soldier. 
Every man, therefore, who marched away with his 
company in the direction of Erfurt in the early 
summer of 1891 may be said to have been passing a 
series of stiff examinations for fitness to bear his 
share in actual war. 

The part that comes under the eye of the 
invited foreign officers is only a brilliant collective 
exhibition, and leaves them in the dark as to how 
this grand result has been brought about; for 
to know the endurance of German troops you 
must start with the company in the early days 
of summer, march with them, note the careful 
manner in which the officers look after the comfort 
and instruction of the individual private—here you 
will discover the secret of German success in arms. 

The operations of this year will be remembered 
principally because the Emperor desired that the 
work done should bear a closer resemblance to war 
than formerly ; secondly, because the men were put 
to a more severe strain than in any previous 
mobilisation. The ery had gone abroad that of late 
years Germany was disposed to be self-satisfied ; 
that luxury had weakened the energies of both 
officers and men—in short, that in the event of 
war the troops would not be able to do what was 
done twenty years ago. 

The result realised the expectations of the 
sanguine, and satisfied even the most exacting. 
The marching was painfully severe, for the sun 
was strong much of the time; yet, though I roamed 
from one division to another with an eye for 





stragglers, I could not count up more than half a 
dozen in any one day—that means six out of a total 
force of 60,000 men engaged. But as this includes 
cavalry and artillery, engineers, telegraph and 
pontoon detachments, I might add that amongst 
horses the results were even more favourable if 
possible; and, in comparing my experience with 
that of some of the foreign officers present, I find 
that mine tallies substantially with theirs. 

The great stress laid upon marching springs from 
a constantly increasing conviction that much must 
be sacrificed for the sake of choice of ground, and 
that therefore the army that can move with the 
greatest speed and regularity will secure the 
decisive advantage. The two corps that did such 
good work in Thuringia last month are not recruited 
from the toughest stock of the Fatherland—certainly 
not as good soldier stuff as is found in the north- 
eastern end of the Empire, or in the territory of the 
third and tenth corps, where Scandinavian fire and 
Frisian determination are blended with a tinge of 
Slav docility. One might almost say that the 
Emperor made his experiment with troops as 
likely to disappoint him as any under his com- 
mand, for a good share of them are more ac- 
customed to luxury than the hardy peasants of 
the Baltic Provinces. 

That these troops in particular did all that was 
expected of them is excellent testimony to the 
efficacy of systematic training for large bodies of 
men as well as boat crews. 

Amongst these troops was a division of reserves 
(Landwehr)—about 8,000—who had not done duty 
in eight years, and were called out only eight days 
before the troops were ordered to mobilise for these 
manceuvres. They did their work with an energy 
and ease that delighted the generals commanding, 
and but for their distinguishing badge it would not 
have been easy to tell the difference between them 
and the troops in more regular training. 

A feature that struck me particularly was the 
healthy appearance of the men’s faces after a hard 
day’s work. The sweat poured down over their 
eyes and under their ears, yet their colour was 
wholesome ; it was almost impossible to pick out a 
bloated or blotchy face, or one that seemed the 
worse for alcohol. The regulations of the German 
army are very strict, not to say harsh, in regard to 
a soldier who falls out by reason of chafed feet, but 
this alone would not account for the extraordinary 
results achieved. The credit is due to the goodwill 
of the men, and the constant attention they receive 
at the hands of their captains. If a soldier fails to 
perform his share of work, somebody is held account- 
able—either the doctor who admits him to service, 
or the captain who is his “trainer.” No German 
officer can shirk his responsibility by laying the 
blame upon a sergeant or corporal, the maxim being 
that the highest intelligence is none too good to 
bestow upon a good soldier. 

The Emperor did his full share of work through- 
out the ten days devoted to this inspection. He was 
up and in the saddle every morning before the dawn; 
in the field he was as actively engaged as any one of 
his officers. On returning to his headquarters, after 
six or seven hours of cross-country riding, he had to 
despatch business. Every evening he had more or 
less formal dinners, at many of which he had to meet 
the dignitaries of the place and bear in mind exactly 
who was who and what was to be said to each. Every 
formal dinner brought him to his feet with a toast 
appropriate to the occasion, and here he displayed 
his strength as an after-dinner speaker—his power 
to stir enthusiasm, his vigour and conciseness of 
expression, his quickness in seizing upon what is 
popular; above all, his courage in saying what 
everyone knows to be true, yet which the old 
school diplomatist would die rather than utter in 
public. 

As the Emperor has been recently described by 
ambitious correspondents as in various stages of 
physical and mental decomposition, it is perhaps 
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worth while adding that I found him in better health 
than at any Imperial manceuvre since he has been 
upon the throne. He mounted and dismounted 
frequently from his horse; walked about and stood 
without the least trace of weakness; had a whole- 
some, ruddy colour. On one occasion I noticed him 
charging at the head of a body of cavalry with a 
dash and an indifference to the roughness of the 
country that would have warmed a fox-hunter’s 
heart. After the dinners at the Palace he lost no 
opportunity of engaging in conversation with those 
who were present at the various court functions, and 
was on every occasion in the heartiest of spirits, full 
of anecdote, eager for information, happy to discuss 
with anyone that disagreed with him, clear in his 
reasoning, tolerant for the views of others—in short, 
exactly as he has always been, and the very reverse 
of the many things he is accused of being by a breed 
of journalistic Jingles who weaken the authority of 
what should be a guardian of the public conscience. 

One of the most agreeable features of the Imperial 
manceuvres was the chivalrous behaviour of the 
Emperor towards the Empress. He is devoted to 
her, and she to him, and never omits anything that 
can give emphasis to this feeling. Anyone seeing 
them together in their journeyings by rail would 
take them to be an exce2dingly fortunate bride and 
bridegroom off on their honeymoon. 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








MR. BRIGHT AS AN ORATOR. 





ORD DERBY performed a gracious task in a 
singularly graceful manner at Manchester last 
Saturday. There is no reason to suppose that the 
name of Mr. Bright will soon be forgotten by his 
fellow-countrymen, whilst it is certain that his 
immense services to the cause of freedom and good 
government, not only in Great Britain but through- 
out the world, will occupy a prominent place on the 
page of history. But, in the course of nature, the 
time must inevitably come when the fame of the 
statesman as an orator will cease to be anything 
but a tradition. It was well, in these circumstances, 
that Lord Derby, when unveiling the statue erected 
to Mr. Bright's memory by the people of Manchester, 
should have called attention to that matchless gift 
of speech which he possessed. It was a gift fully 
appreciated only by those who had frequent oppor- 
tunities of hearing Mr. Bright when at the zenith of 
his powers. There are still many amongst us who 
can recall the very tones of his voice when he was 
uttering one of those great orations in which he 
threw the brilliant light of his own intellect upon the 
problems of his time, and brought out their salient 
features into a clear outline, which once seen could 
not easily be forgotten. There is no need to speak 
here of those historic orations of his on the Crimean 
War, to which Lord Derby referred on Saturday, 
and which have already taken their place in history. 
The famous passage about the Angel of Death has 
been quoted and re-quoted until it has almost 
become a commonplace. Yet it was only one of 
many utterances hardly less powerful and certainly 
not less pathetic. One of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of Mr. Bright's oratory was the ease with 
which in the midst of a great speech he could sud- 
denly assume the familiar and colloquial style, and 
talk to each individual listener, as it were face to face, 
without for a moment derogating from the dignity of 
the tribune. There is one passage in a speech of his 
on the Crimean War that is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of this faculty. He was touching upon the theme 
that he afterwards ennobled in that striking figure 
of speech to which we have already referred. “ When 
Ilook at gentlemen on that bench,” he said, “and 
consider all their policy has brought about within 
the past twelve months, I scarcely dare trust myself 
to speak of them either in or out of their presence. 
We all know what we have lost in this House. Here, 
sitting near me very often, sat the Member for 





Frome [Colonel Boyle]. I met him, a short time 
before he went out, at Mr. Westerton’s, the book- 
seller, near Hyde Park Corner. I asked him whether 
he was going out. He answered he was afraid he 
was. Not afraid in the sense of personal fear; he 
knew not that. ‘But,’ he said, with a look and a 
tone I shall never forget, ‘it is no light matter for a 
man who has a wife and five little children.’ The 
stormy Euxine is his grave. His wife is a widow, his 
children are fatherless.” Who but Mr. Bright could 
have interpolated into such sentences as these the 
seemingly trivial reference to “the bookseller at 
Hyde Park Corner” without reducing to bathos the 
whole argument of his speech? Yet with such a 
delicate instinct for what was fitting did Mr. Bright 
descend from generalities to the smallest of par- 
ticulars that he never once offended the feeling of 
his audience, or gave even the cynic occasion to scoff. 

Full justice has never been done by the outside 
world to two great qualities which he possessed—his 
sense of humour and his sarcasm. You needed to 
listen to the man, to catch the inflection of his won- 
derful voice, in order to understand the point of a 
jest which sometimes seemed to be rather pointless 
when put into print; and in the same way it was 
only those who heard him who fully realised the 
keenness of his irony. The present writer can still 
recall the tone in which, referring to Lord Salisbury 
and to his attack upon Mr. Gladstone for having 
spoken of working men as our own flesh and blood, 
Mr. Bright said, “He treated that observation very 
much in the same way that the Carolinian planter 
and slaveholder in the Senate of the United States 
would have replied to my friend Mr. Sumner, if he 
had said that the black and white were equal in 
the eye of God and of one flesh and blood.” 

As we read them, there seems comparatively 
little in the words. As they were delivered, they 
sounded like the strokes of a whip on the back 
of the offender. Of his humour there are some 
examples which must long linger in the memory. 
The Cave of Adullym is one; the party of two 
who resembled a Scotch terrier is another; the old 
woman who (this was in reference to Reform) 
declined to mend her husband's clothes because she 
had found that a hole wore longer than a patch, was 
athird. Here is another not so well known, with its 
attendant moral :—“ Travellers tell us there is a 
tribe in Africa so entirely given up to superstition 
that they fill their huts and hovels with so many 
idols that they do not even leave room for their 
families. It may be so in this country; we build up 
a system which is injurious to our political freedom 
and is destructive of the intelligence and the comfort 
and the morality and the best interests of our 
producing and working classes.” 

Of the grander flights of his eloquence there are 
two which linger pre-eminent in the memory of the 
writer, perhaps for the reason that he was privileged 
to listen to both. One is a passage that has long 
since found its place among our English classics. 
Mr. Bright was speaking of the American War, and 
of those who exulted in what then seemed to be the 
probable triumph of the South. “I cannot believe 
that civilisation in its journey with the sun will sink 
into endless night in order to gratify the ambition of 
the leaders of this revolt, who seek to 


‘ Wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’ 


I have another and a far better vision before my 
gaze. It may be but a vision, but I will cherish it. 
I see one vast confederation stretching from the 
frozen north in unbroken line to the glowing south, 
and from the wild billows of the Atlantic westward 
to the calmer waters of the Pacific main; and I see 
one people, and one language, and one law, and one 
faith, and over all that wide continent the home of 
freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every race 
and of every clime.” 

Dull of soul must be the man who can even read 
these words without feeling the spell of their music ; 
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but only those who listened to them as they fell 
upon the ear in the trumpet-like tones of the great 
orator can fully understand their majesty. The 
other passage was the peroration of a speech at 
Glasgow in 1866 on the Reform question. Mr. Bright 
had been speaking of the argument against the 
existence of a Supreme Being founded on the exist- 
ing misery of so large a proportion of mankind, and 
after expressing his own devout belief in the Deity, 
he added: “If I believed that this misery and this 
helplessness and this darkness could not be touched 
or transformed, I myself should be driven to admit 
the almost overwhelming force of that argument. 
But I am convinced that just laws and an en- 
lightened administration of them would change 
the face of the country. I believe that ignor- 
ance and suffering might be lessened to an incal- 
culable extent, and that many an Eden, beauteous 
in flowers and rich in fruits, might be raised 
up in the waste wilderness which spreads before 
us. But no class can do that. The class which 
has hitherto ruled in this country has failed 
miserably. It revels in power and wealth, whilst at 
its feet, a terrible peril for its future, lies the multi- 
tude which it has neglected. If a class has failed let 
us try the nation. This is our faith; this is our 
purpose; this is our cry—Let us try the nation. 
This it is which has called together these countless 
numbers of the people to demand a change, and as I 
think of it and of these gatherings, sublime in their 
vastness and in their resolution, I think I see, as it 
were above the hilltops of Time, the glimmerings of 
the dawn of a better and a nobler day for the 
country and for the people that I love so well.” 
Space forbids us to continue our extracts from 
an almost inexhaustible repertory, and yet we 
have but touched upon one or two of the 
many great orations which, when they were de- 
livered, thrilled to the very heart those who 
listened to them, and which, read wherever our 
English speech extends, exercised an incalculable 
influence upon countless thousands of human beings. 
Of the spell which the orator, as he spoke, cast over 
those whom he addressed, those who only know him 
by repute can know nothing. They have never seen 
strong men openly weeping, as was the case when he 
pronounced his matchless eulogium upon Mr. Cobden 
at the unveiling of his statue in Bradford years after 
the death of the great Free Trader; nor have they 
been sensible of that thrill of emotion, scarcely 
audible and yet plainly perceptible, which would 
sway the crowd before him as the wind bends the 
corn in the field, when he touched upon one of those 
personal questions that always seemed to possess a 
curious fascination for him, as when he spoke at 
Rochdale of the time when he sat in his desolate 
home “ with none living of my own household save a 
motherless babe,” and Cobden came to rouse him from 
his grief with a tale of the sufferings of his fellow- 
creatures. It is part of the fate of the great orator, 
as it is of the great actor, that his fame should in 
some respects be transitory. But, at least, those who 
have lain under the spell of the magician can never 
forget the power of his wand, and none who heard 
John Bright in the fulness of his powers, none who 
recognise that unique mingling of the practical and 
theemotional which characterised his speeches, areever 
likely to forget the tones of his voice, or the beauty 
of his countenance, or the majestic eloquence of the 
words with which he stirred the hearts of his fellow- 
men, rousing their sympathy on behalf of the op- 
pressed and their indignation against the oppressors 
throughout the world. There are many aspirants to 
the crown of oratory, and, as the art of the orator is 
exercised in divers fashions, so there may be many 
who may justly claim that crown. Among those 
who through long years followed Mr. Bright in all 
his public utterances, who believed in him as a 
statesman and who loved him as a man, there can, 
however, be but one verdict when they are asked to 
say to whom the highest gift of speech has been ac- 
corded among the Englishmen of this generation. 





THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. 
cmmaiinaien 

HE chief interest that the work of the Scottish 

Universities Commission possesses for university 
men alike in England and Scotland lies in the fact 
that the Commission has the opportunity of making 
or marring an organised system of national educa- 
tion. The problem of such a system is not yet 
ripe for solution in England. In this country the 
materials in the secondary schools and the uni- 
versities are no doubt richer than in Scotland. But 
elementary education is less fully developed than in 
the northern country, while the types of the higher 
school are too various to be readily harmonised, and 
the university system is not yet sufficiently popular 
or comprehensive to meet all the wants of the 
country. In Scotland, on the other hand, primary 
education is all but complete ; and secondary schools 
—scanty indeed in number, but of a popular and 
fairly uniform type—require only to be multiplied 
and organised, a task which the Government are 
likely soon to undertake. The Scotch universities 
are so thoroughly popular that no one proposes to 
increase the number of their students, while all 
desire to improve the standard of their attainments. 
In short, the great essential is the adaptation of the 
members of the educational system to each other, 
and especially of the universities to the secondary 
schools. 

From this point of view there has long been 
widespread and deep dissatisfaction with the Scotch 
universities. This feeling reached a climax in 1881, 
when Principal Donaldson, then rector of the Edin- 
burgh High School, led a crusade against the existing 
academic system. Loud and long the battle raged, 
nor was the issue doubtful. Public opinion declared 
unmistakably for certain radical changes. It de- 
manded that the universities should no longer en- 
croach upon the province of the secondary schools, 
but should accept an entrance examination, sufficient 
to mark the proper transition from the latter to the 
former; that the academical year should not be 
limited to five or six months, but should extend to 
the terms of the English universities; that over- 
grown classes should be reduced by the multiplica- 
tion of the teaching staff; that new alternative 
courses of study should be introduced; in a word, 
that the standard of university culture should in all 
respects be raised. 

These demands, while strongly resisted by a con- 
servative party, could not be denied, and Parliament 
in successive years tried to meet them by passing a 
Universities Act. After repeated failures, due to 
the pressure of public business, Lord Lothian suc- 
ceeded in getting the Universities Act of 1889 placed 
upon the Statute Book. The Act was of so liberal 
and comprehensive a character that it was universally 
recognised as a full response to the desires of re- 
formers. Everything, of course, still depended upon 
the Executive Commission appointed to carry out 
the Act. The composition of this body was not 
altogether reassuring. It was known that some men 
pre-eminently qualified had declined to act upon it; 
and it was rumoured that the Government had 
experienced great difficulty in forming a Commission 
to their mind. Be this as it may, all parties sup- 
pressed their doubts, and even the most radical 
placed a generous confidence in the Commission, 
believing that so liberal an Act could not be ad- 
ministered in other than a liberal spirit. 

The Draft Ordinances issued by the Commission 
afford materials for judging how far this confidence 
has been justified. It must be admitted that they 
have not met with a favourable reception. With 
one startling exception, sufficient to prove the rule, 
all sections of reformers have agreed in pronouncing 
them inadequate or injurious. The principle of an 
entrance examination is, indeed, accepted by the 
Commission; but the standard fixed is so low or 
indefinite as to give no proper guarantee of efficiency. 
The Leaving Certificates of the Scotch Education De- 
partment are to be accepted as an equivalent to this 
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examination; but in mathematics, the only subject 
in which the standard is exactly defined, the examina- 
tion is not half as difficult as that undergone by 
scholars leaving school. In other words, the strongest 
temptation is given to scholars to leave school pre- 
maturely for the University. In support of this 
view we may quote the most competent witness in 
Scotland, and one not officially prejudiced in its 
favour. Professor Chrystal, of Edinburgh, says :— 
“This proposal would be a fatal blow to the study 
of mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, and 
to all the studies that depend on mathematics. . . . 
The old arrangement was a thousand times better : if 
it tolerated inefficiency in the schools, it at least put 
no official stamp upon it to make believe that it was 
something betver.” The standard in other subjects 
is also left too vague, and Emeritus Professor Bain, 
in estimating the effect of such an examination, says, 
“There is no mistake as to the degradation of the 
standard both at Aberdeen and St. Andrews.” The 
Business Committee of the General Council in Glas- 
gow also remark: “The general impression on the 
minds of the Committee is that the standard of the 
Preliminary Examination is too low.” The truth is 
that this examination should be combined with that 
for the Leaving Certificate so as to secure a reason- 
ably high and uniform standard. This is also 
necessary to give a general assurance of impartiality. 
The Ordinances actually propose to allow the uni- 
versities to conduct junior classes to prepare for 
their own entrance examination. If at the same 
time the university authorities have the sole con- 
trol of this examination, it cannot command the 
confidence of the secondary schoolmasters whose 
classes practically compete with those in the uni- 
versities. Finaily, the power given to the universities 
to dispense with this examination “on special cause 
shown” is obviously open to abuse, and should not 
be given. 

Apart from these considerations, it has been 
pointed out that the Preliminary Examination seems 
only to be imposed on students intending to graduate, 
and that other public students might enter classes 
and claim certificates, however unprepared for the 
work of the class. If this be the intention of the 
Commission, one of the greatest defects of the pre- 
sent system remains untouched. 

Moreover the indefinite continuance of junior 
classes at a grade below the Preliminary Examination 
is in itself an unfair competition with higher schools. 
The power given to “the University Court in each 
university to discontinue the junior classes when in 
the opinion of the Court the provision for secondary 
education in schools throughout the country is 
sufficient to render such classes no longer necessary ” 
is really illusory. This power to deal with secondary 
education should rest with Parliament and its 
Executive alone. Can anyone suppose, looking at 
the extremely mixed composition of the University 
Courts, that they are competent to sit as experts on 
such a question? If one decided in the affirmative 
and another in the negative, the greatest confusion 
would ensue. Assuredly every court would shirk 
this insoluble question, and the junior classes, com- 
peting with the schools, would receive a perpetual 
lease of life. 

The Commissioners have dealt in a similar way 
with the academic year. They admit the principle 
of a summer session, and then whittle it away in 
detail. First of all it is made optional for the court 
of each university to institute the summer session. 
Next, the Commission make it optional for all the 
existing professors to teach, or decline to teach, 
later than the 10th of April. We are not aware 
that there is any authority for this option in the 
commissions held by the professors; but the Com- 
missioners ingeniously contrive to set a precedent 
of this kind by ordaining in their new regulations 
for the Chair of Music in Edinburgh that the pro- 
fessor shall be bound to give instruction only 
“during the winter session.” Finally, the Senatus, 
that is, the existing professoriate, is to determine 








the subjects to be taught during the summer session, 
and practically to nominate the teachers. In other 
words, they may put a veto on all such teaching if 
they choose. To all this we would reply, more 
Scotico, by a question: Is there any European 
country except Scotland where professorial labours 
terminate for the academic year on the 10th of 
April? Surely the comfort of the professors would 
be fully secured by liberal vacations and leave o 
absence. 

The Ordinance for the curriculum in Arts con- 
tains many good features, but it is so hampered 
with restrictions that new subjects of study will be 
very much at a discount. This is particularly the 
case with modern languages. The standard of 
matriculation in these languages is made absurdly 
and exceptionally high; so many of the old subjects 
are made compulsory that a curriculum in modern 
subjects cannot be formed; and no honours course, 
such as the Cambridge Tripos, is provided in modern 
languages. These regulations will, we imagine, be 
sufficient to boycott Goethe, Moliére, and Dante. 

It is undoubtedly a difficulty in discussing the 
work of the Commission that they have issued their 
ordinances piecemeal. It is often impossible to tell 
the precise effect of one ordinance without knowing 
the terms of the rest. Thus we have as yet no 
information on the important subject of the multi- 
plication of the teaching staff, or the foundation of 
new chairs. It is most desirable that this should be 
supplied as soon as possible. 

While it is hard to say exactly how these 
complex ordinances will work, it is easy to see from 
their leading features that they will form a powerful 
instrument for the discouragement of secondary 
education and modern studies, and for the consolida- 
tion of senatorial influence. Could anyone reading 
the Act of 1889 imagine that it would bé embodied 
in such a shape? We may be excused for asking: 
If this be reform, what would reaction be like ? 

It may be admitted that the work of the Com- 
mission is largely conditioned by the funds placed at 
its disposal by the Government. But it is known 
that the Government indicated their readiness to 
consider any claims, additional to the grants made 
by the Act, rendered necessary by the schemes of 
the Commission. Public opinion in Scotland should 
not therefore be satisfied without clear evidence 
that a statesmanlike plan of reform has been sub- 
mitted by the Commission to the Government. 








LONDON OUT OF SEASON, 





‘LT )ROBABLY no Londoner has ever accomplished 

the homeward journey from a Continental holi- 
day without receiving the condolence of some tra- 
velling companion upon the dreariness of the fate 
which lies immediately before him—the prospect of 
a sojourn in London during the months which must 
intervene between his return and the opening of the 
season. It is assumed by such Job’s comforters as 
an incontrovertible truth that a London autumn is 
absolutely unbrightened by human companionship 
or social or public amusement... Until the Duchesses 
return with the violets, they opine that Lon- 
doners condemn themselves to the discipline of 
the anchorites, their lives being a sombre round 
of business, bronchitis, family-prayers and family- 
dinners. The sympathiser is usually either a 
pigeon-shooting Anglophil foreign count, or a Marl- 
borough-House American, ora bewitching adventuress 
of uncertain nationality. The latter, however, is 
scarcely sincere in her condolences. She knows 
London in winter about 380 per cent. better than 
you do, and she has probably more than one black- 
mailing breach of promise action pending against 
English politicians in the Supreme Court—these 
actions being directly traceable to the recondite 
temptations which a London winter holds out to 
the wealthy and susceptible. She only wants to 
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tickle your vanity by affecting to believe that you 
are a man who condescends to associate with 
nothing less than the absent Duchesses. The fact 
that you happen to be going to spend the approach- 
ing winter in London, she regards as due to your 
being under a temporary cloud, or possibly to your 
insular eccentricity and spleen. She cannot sup- 
pose that it is the ordinary routine of your life. 
To her you do not seem that kind of person at all. 
As it happens, she herself will be in London in a few 
weeks with the object of settling a regrettable matter 
of business. If, in the meantime, you have not 
died of the punishment which you are so strangely 
about to inflict upon yourself—here she quotes 
what the grave-digger said to Hamlet about all the 
people in England being mad— he will write a little 
note and you shall dine with her at her hotel and 
escort her to the play—for she has already marked 
you down as defendant in her ninth action; and 
experience teaches you that unless you are at once 
brutally rude to her, you may reckon on seeing 
yourself gibbeted a year hence in the New Journal- 
ism as a monster whose practices compare unfavour- 
ably with those of the Emperor Nero. But the 
other two sympathisers, the Count and the Marl- 
borough House American, are not like unto this 
lady. Their professed sympathy is convincing, 
for they believe in all sincerity that London is 
the dullest of all cities, except during the months 
when they happen to be there. This belief is not 
destitute of historical justification. London, until 
twenty years ago, was the dreariest of all 
towns, except in the season. Now it is always 
delightful, especially out of season. For the true 
Londoner, there is no “ out of season” period, except 
the six weeks which intervene between the second 
week in August and the fourth week in September. 
That brief interval, when the clubs are cleaning and 
the theatres are closed, even the sturdiest champion 
of London must confess to be a trifle dull. But 
during more than ten months of the twelve, the true 
son of London will not concede that he can perceive 
either slackening or acceleration in the pulses of his 
city’s real life. By “the true son of London,” we mean 
the man who in some way, great or small, has his 
place in London's useful life, who at some spot tends 
the vast, majestic, unique machine, so as to enable it 
the better to do its heterogeneous task. We mean 
the man who is in London to earn his money; not 
the man who is here to get rid of his money; nor 
yet the man who has merely drifted here in the 
afternoon of a vacant life, because he has a vague 
notion that out of all the places where he has 
the choice of leading a dreary and purposeless 
life, London will, perhaps, be the least of a 
mockery and a delusion. Once the anniversary of 
the Alma is passed, the true son of London is well 
assured that he and his need not lack congenial 
companionship. On returning to his home he sets 
himself and his womenkind to scour the town for 
friends. As to his mere companions in business, 
probably the fewer of them whom he finds to have 
returned the better he is pleased—not that he dis- 
likes them actively, but he must needs feel compassion 
for his own wife and daughters, whose conscience will 
urge them to pay a round of duty-visits to the fami- 
lies of papa’s business friends. It is for people who 
are pursuing quite other activities than his own that 
he and his family go scouting. The ladies search the 
Park, Bond Street, and the Naval Exhibition; 
whilst he himself, if he is a good husband and 
father—that is, one who has always abundance of 
ready money to spare—will secure a table at the 
Savoy, or the Bristol, and take stalls for the first 
premiere (not at the Independent Theatre) which 
happens to be advertised. Each evening, as the 
family re-assemble, they will compare notes as to 
the acquaintances whom they have marked down 
during the day as returned to London; and before a 
week is over the family finds itself equipped with a 
full visiting list, and the question is discussed whether 
mamma may venture to begin her musical Thursdays. 





In time they will talk of an evening party—and that 
well before Christmas is in sight. Meanwhile, there 
is no limit to the number of young and eligible men 
whom they may invite to dinner in ones or twos or 
threes. Papa is never angry, because he has an inac- 
curate belief that guests, asked in small numbers and 
informally, do not add to the household expenses. For 
a family so placed—that is a genuine London family 
—the advent of the season presents itself in much 
the same light as the occurrence of “ Bank ‘oliday ” 
to the aristocratic residents of Windsor or Taplow. 
Of course in the vast horde who crowd into London, 
there are a few whose company adds to the agree- 
ableness of life ; and, if summer had not permanently 
become “the wet season” of the English climate, 
garden-parties and boating-parties would represent a 
distinct addition to the family joys. But, looked at 
broadly, the season is an interruption, and not always 
a pleasant interruption, of the Londoner’s life. The 
Duchesses are here, it is true; but even if the Lon- 
doner knows the Duchesses, it does not follow that he 
is greatly thereunto profited. There is a theory that 
the season commences immediately after Easter, 
and goes on uninterruptedly until Goodwood. But 
this, like the theory of London’s winter dulness, 
is considerably out of date. Fashionable people are 
all in London, it is true, as soon as Easter is passed : 
but they are so impressed with their impending 
departure, first for Whitsuntide and then for Ascot, 
that it is not until well on into the third week of 
June that they begin to discuss whether they have 
money or credit enough to entertain; then several 
days are wasted in ordering the cards of invitation, 
come before the family mansion is thrown open. 
In fact, that round of aristocratic gaiety, which goes 
by the name of the London Season, only lasts three 
weeks instead of three months as of yore, for such 
entertainments as are given between Easter and 
July, are ‘merely the desperate bids of the Newly 
Rich to obtain the favour of the Great World. What 
a wise family will do when the Season is upon them, 
is to stand quietly by, giving up all idea of contri- 
buting to the gaiety by their own hospitality, and, 
whilst not scrambling for invitations, just taking 
such good things in the way of entertainment as 
the strangers and sojourners may offer them in the 
mad carnival which is going forward — or, better 
still, the family will let their house and take one up 
the river. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





N his “Sensations d'Italie” (Lemerre) M. Paul 
Bourget has shown himself an adept in the 
difficult art of being new on an old theme. Difficile 
est proprie communia dicere was a line much 
discussed on a famous occasion by Johnson and 
Bozzy ; and notes of Italian travel at this time of 
day are among the communia, Especially for us 
English, who find our Italy as spoiled for us in 
advance by “ precious” lady-novelists and ’Varsity 
dons a-Long-Vacationing as our Hampstead Heath is 
spoiled for us by another set of tiresome enthusiasts. 
But with M. Bourget the case is different. He is a 
Latin travelling among Latins; and he is a man of 
letters, not a walking guide-book. He keeps a note- 
book, but not for statistics, nor for mild jokes about 
fleas, nor—this, of course—for the dull Philistine 
buffoonery of “ A Tramp Abroad.” He is not a pro- 
fessional antiquarian, nor an art-critic, nor an 
economist, nor a politician. For a crowning mercy, 
he is not an ecclesiologist. “Si j'ai jamais regretté,” 
he says, when confronted by the necessity of talking 
about the Church of San Nicola e Cataldo, “si j'ai 
jamais regretté de ne pas avoir recu ou de ne pas 
m’étre donné cette éducation spéciale qui permet de 
discerner au premier regard la valeur technique d’un 
morceau d’architecture, ce fut autrefois en Angle- 
terre, devant des cathédrales comme celle de Canter- 
bury, et c’est ici, devant cette facade normande. Je 
l’'ai cependant sentie trés belle. Mais ces sensations- 
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la, quand elles ne sont pas appuyées sur une idée 
lucide, demeurent incomplétes, comme d’entendre de 
la musique sans savoir l’'harmonie ou de lire des vers 
sans posséder la métrique.” Again, he mercifully 
refrains from sketching the manners and customs of 
the natives. He declares himself too old a traveller 
not to know the true value of “ ces croquis de mceurs 
dessinés sur une seule expérience. . . . Nous 
n’arrivons pas & bien connaitre un ouvrier parisien, 
un bourgeois riche de la plaine Monceau, un noble 
de province et nous aurions la préten- 
tion, en trois mois, en six, en douze, de nous 
figurer des intérieurs d’Ames d'un autre pays!” Much 
as he admires, almost idolises, Stendhal, he can smile 
at his hero’s child-like and bland simplicity in spend- 
ing his life jotting down anecdotes picked up in 
coffee-houses. Yet, he declares, Stendhal had “la 
sensation du voyage,” the true traveller's feeling; 
and he believes in that as he believes, say, in the 
true gambler’s feeling, for its own sake and for no 
other reason than because he has enjoyed it him- 
self. This “sensation du voyage,” he finds in the 
last analysis, resides in the power that absence alone 
possesses of restoring us to ourselves. To be abroad 
is to be enfranchised from so many duties, so many 
troubles, so many monotonous habits! In your 
travelling-carriage, or on the deck of the steamer, 
you find yourself once more alone and free—free 
not only in your hours, but in your ideas, your tastes, 
your reveries ; and the first advantage of this liberty 
is to restore you to Nature, to that direct and animal 
impression of things which is sosoon blurred in your 
every-day city life. 

Reflections like these, of course, are not novel; 
they are among the communia. One merely cites 
them as showing that M. Bourget, unlike many, even 
the most brilliant, of his literary contemporaries 
(unlike M. Jules Lemaitre, for instance, who calls 
himself, with proud humility, “ paysan autochtone”’), 
is by temperament a vagrom man, a cosmopolitan, 
eager to see men and cities and to know their minds 
—wherefore an epigrammatist has dubbed him “le 
psychologue errant.” He confesses that cosmopoli- 
tanism was the passion, almost the mania, of his 
youth. He should have said the Anglo-mania, 
for it is chiefly Englishmen he has herded with, 
and it is the Englishman’s Europe which he 
knows. “I have lived at Oxford,” he says, “ with 
students and Fellows, in London with literary 
folk and mundanes, in Ireland with priests and land- 
lords, in Scotland and the Lake District with tourists 
and city men, sportsmen, and country squires, at 
Florence and Venice with ssthetes.” All this (and 
it certainly seems a good deal—for instance, non 
cuivis contigit to live at Oxford with both students 
and fellows), he has not, it seems, endured through 
snobbery, or the desire to be in the fashion, or for 
the pleasure of saying “I’ve been there,” or even in 
the sacred cause of “copy.” No, it is merely a 
matter of temperament, the craving for the “ sensa- 
tion du voyage.” 

Much, however, as M. Bourget admires English, 
he has no illusions about their books of travel. In 
his inn at Perugia he finds a whole library of 
English diaries of Italian tours, full of the usual 
stock of naive personal anecdotes, puerile humour, 
cheap irony at the expense of coachmen, inn-keepers, 
and ciceroni, and the inevitable reference to the 
fl—we should say, the “ petits insectes tormenteurs, 
discrétement flétris par de pudiques Misses sous le 
nom abstrait et convenable d’ ‘incurie italienne’!” 
M. Bourget has no irony for inn-keepers, only good 
words, for being an old hand at Italian travel he 
carefully avoids the “faux grand hotel” which 
is “ce que l'on peut imaginer de plus haissable,” 
and alights at the unpretentious Locanda, where 
he finds the accommodation, as the elder Mr. 
Weller found something else “all werry capital.” 
Needless to say that he avoids the big cities even 
more carefully than the big hotels, for even he would 
find it impossible proprie dicere so very common 
communia as impressions of Rome or Florence or 





Venice. Places “hors des grands centres classiques” 
—Volterra, Sienna, Montepulciano, Perugia, Assisi, 
Tarento—are the objects of his pilgrimage, and the 
“sensations” they afford him are mainly artistic. 
If one tries to differentiate these sensations from 
those of earlier literary travellers, one finds them 
infinitely more complex. Compare, for instance, 
Addison, who absolutely shut his eyes to the 
Italy of his own day, regarding it as a mere 
palimpsest from which the surface was to be 
removed that the old classic Italy underneath 
might’ be laid bare. Compare, again, Goethe 
at Assisi, resolutely ignoring St. Francis and re- 
fusing to see anything but some rather poor ruins 
of a Temple of Minerva. M. Bourget sees every- 
thing, ancient Italy, and the mediwval, and the new, 
as in superimposed layers, and so gets rich, multi- 
coloured impressions — which he transmits to us 
enhanced by his own piquant talent of literary 
allusion and parallel. Thus, an old folio which he 
finds in the convent of Monte Oliveto, the Treatise of 
Irenzeus against the Gnostics, suggests to him 
curious comparisons between the “maladies d’Ame” 
revealed in the book, and those of Musset’s 
“Rolla,” the “ Fleurs du Mal,” and Richepin’s “ Blas- 
phémes.” A statue by Michelozzo Michelozzi, in the 
cathedral of Montepulciano, seems to him “ une 
illustration anticipée d’un poéme de Poe ou de 
Baudelaire.” The _ recollection that the French 
general of artillery, who died at Tarento in 1803, 
was Choderlos de Laclos, author of Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses, sends him off digressing into some 
eminently characteristic reflections on literary 
vivisections of love. At Perugia, amid the frescoes 
of Benedetto Bonfigli and Giannicola Manni, thoughts 
on the curious revival of pre-Raphaelite feeling 
in this the most positive of the centuries, set him 
raising a big artistic problem: what is the secret 
of vitality in certain works of art, eg., why are 
Voltaire’s tragedies dead for us and not Racine’s? 
why Caracci is dead for us and not Perugino? 
why “La Nouvelle Héloise” and not “ Manon 
Lescant?” For M. Bourget, like a true Frenchman, 
takes as naturally to general ideas as a duck to 
the water. And so the wanderings of our 
“psychologue errant” in Italian by-ways often 
lead him and his readers to quite unforeseen goals. 
That, of course, is the real fascination of all literary 
vagabondage. 








MIDLAND MUSIC. 


F the novelties produced at the Birmingham Fes- 

tival of 1891 we are inclined to think that those 
most likely to live are the electric light and the 
cushioned chairs with which the Town Hall has this 
year been furnished, for, if truth be told, these, 
together with the increased receipts to which they no 
doubt contributed, were the salient features of this 
year’s Midland Festival. The number of really great 
works—of works destined to live—which have been 
written to order is, after all, but a very small one, 
and to say that none of those which first saw the 
light last week are likely to swell that number is 
not to disparage them greatly. There is lacking 
in them all just that Southern seductiveness 
or Northern virility—that inspiration, in short— 
which goes to make a masterpiece. Midland 
music they may be termed not inappropriately. 
Beyond this failing, which they have in common, 
comparison between them is not possible, for un- 
questionably head and shoulders above them all 
stands out Dr. Stanford’s Eden. That it is a 
somewhat unequal work and by no means perfect 
is not surprising, seeing that the poem of Mr. 
Bridges deals with a subject so vast and varied that 
none but a genius of the very highest order could 
hope successfully to cope with it, and the Cam- 
bridge professor cannot lay claim to that distince- 
tion. Yet that Dr. Stanford does possess versa- 
tility of no common order none can doubt for 
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a moment who have heard and hold in grate- 
ful remembrance works so different in character 
as The Three Holy Children, The Canterbury 
Pilgrims, and the Eumenides—an oratorio, a 
light opera, and a tragedy—each of them of 
quite remarkable, but unfortunately insufficiently 
recognised, merit, and by the side of which 
Eden can take but a secondary place. The present 
work is not conspicuous for spontaneity, yet there 
is more of that engaging quality in one of its 
pages—take, for instance, that in which the “ Chorus 
of All Seers” address the Muse of Music, a deliciously 
buoyant and bracing bit of melody—than in the 
whole amount of music made for the festival; nor 
could any but a very gifted mind have written 
“The Vision of Christ,’ with which the work 
draws to a conclusion, The restraint, the devo- 
tional feeling, and the elevated tone shown in 
the treatment of this episode, are worthy of the 
very highest praise, and the effect produced is 
very beautiful indeed. Even when we are on the 
verge of boredom, arising from the perhaps unavoid- 
able monotony of Dr. Stanford’s clever exercises in 
the manner of Palestrina, we are able to recognise 
that purity of feeling and dignity of style which 
characterise his work, and for which—with memories 
of certain tawdry and theatrical examples of the 
French school produced with success in this same 
hall not so long ago—we cannot be too grateful. Dr. 
Mackenzie's contribution, set to Dryden's version 
of the “ Veni Creator Spiritus,” took the form of an 
academic exercise—nothing more nor less. It was 
good of its kind. Choral societies are fond of this 
class of work, though we very much doubt whether 
their audiences are; and the demand, we suppose, 
must be taken to justify the supply. It needs a deal 
of justification. From the usually graceful and 
facile pen of Goring Thomas we had a duet, for 
female voices and orchestra, which seemed to us 
hardly worthy of his undoubted talent. Last of 
all came Dvoradk’s “ Requiem,” surely a somewhat 
curious subject for a festival, and one which only 
evidence of the greatest sincerity and conviction on 
the part of the composer could redeem. We are 
doubtful whether the music shows signs of either 
of these qualities; we are quite certain, however, 
that most of it is uncommonly ugly, and at the same 
time so difficult that we could wish, with Dr. John- 
son, that it had been impossible. When we think 
of the time and trouble lost in composing, in study- 
ing, and finally in listening to it, we hardly feel in 
the mood which surely a festival of this kind is 
meant to engender. The fact is that Dvorak, though 
a master of picturesque if somewhat barbaric orches- 
tration, a clever musician, and an ingenious mani- 
pulator of national tunes and dance-rhythms, has 
never shown signs of being gifted with the 
capacity for solid and sustained work of any 
sort; if we in England have raised him to a 
place which in Germany no one would dream of 
assigning to him, we must suffer for our mistake, as 
suffer we did last week ; nor is it much consolation 
to us to hear from some of the critics, who are 
mainly responsible for the over-valuation of the 
Bohemian composer in this country, that the enjoy- 
ment they derived from this great work, as they 
have it, was considerable. 

As for the performances generally, they were 
characterised, when Dr. Richter was at the con- 
ductor’s desk, by a firmness and finish which were 
beyond all praise ; but it is a question whether the 
provision of so large an orchestra was advisable, 
seeing that the composer-conductors were quite unable 
to keep it in check. The Beethoven and Brahms sym- 
phonies, the Cherubini and Weber overtures, on the 
other hand, gained, rather than lost, by this very 
fulness of tone, and were magnificently given. The 
Wagner selections were less satisfactory. Because 
Dr. Richter is renowned as a Wagnerian conductor, 
it should not be taken for granted that he is equally 
excellent in his treatment of all the manifestations 
of that master-mind. He has, as a matter of fact, 





never succeeded in comprehending, or at least in 
reproducing, that mystic spirit which is the very 
essence of Parsifal, and he fails likewise in giving 
the proper accent to the more poignant motives 
depicting the despair of the pilgrim under the Papal 
curse in the last Act of Tannhiiuser. <A better 
instance of square pegs in round holes could not 
well be found than the casting of Messrs. Lloyd and 
Henschel for the parts of Tannhiiuser and Wolfram. 
If testimony of the great value of these artists 
in their proper sphere were needed, it was 
abundantly given on the previous day, when 
Mr. Lloyd surpassed himself and all others in 
his superb singing of Bach’s Matthew Passion 
Music, and Mr. Henschel gave a remarkably fine 
rendering of Satan in Dr. Stanford’s work; but 
neither of them are qualified for the parts they 
took in the Tannhiiuser selection, the character of 
which they proved themselves unable to grasp. In 
the absence of Mme. Albani, Miss Anna Williams 
proved useful and reliable, which Miss Macintyre 
did not. The latter lady is gifted with a most 
beautiful voice and some dramatic feeling, which 
with proper study and training might have placed 
her at the very head of her profession—a position, 
however, to which she apparently does not aspire. 
The chorus was magnificent, and only failed when 
too great a strain was put upon it by the exigencies 
of a “Requiem” which would have been better left 
unsung. 








THE DRAMA. 





T is now sufficiently clear that the English Free 
Theatre has come to stay. After its first per- 
formance in the spring its fate was for some time 
doubtful. The storm of envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, which its production of Ghosts 
provoked in the Philistine press was likely to be fatal 
to it. Hysterical abuse, verging on frenzy, was 
poured on it from so many quarters and in so fierce 
a torrent that there was a risk of its being over- 
whelmed. But in time it was found that the storm 
had done more good than harm. It had cleared the 
air: It had shown the pioneers of the new movement 
in what quarter they had to guard against enemies 
and where they might confidently look for allies. It 
had brought home to the critics the necessity of 
putting, in Lincoln's classic phrase, their foot down, of 
opting once for all, either for life or for stagnation, 
in stage-land. And now the second performance of 
the Independent Theatre has been given under the 
happiest conditions. The fuss made over the first 
had given this one a good advertisement in advance. 
A play had been chosen which, whatever discussion 
it might provoke as a work of art, raised no new 
ethical issues—was, in fact, conspicuously “ moral” in 
the most orthodox sense of the term. And the 
critical majority (with one inevitable exception) had 
learnt the wisdom—it would be, perhaps, unbecoming 
in me to inquire who had had a share in persuading 
them to this wholesome discipline—of, this time, 
behaving with some decency. I mean of treating 
their subject, if not with sympathy or insight, at 
least with respect. Result: A really brilliant per- 
formance of Zola’s Thérése Raquin, an audience 
deeply impressed, and a universal conviction that 
the Independent Theatre not only has a mission, but 
means to accomplish it. 

The most encouraging feature, to my mind, of 
Friday's audience at the Royalty, was the large 
proportion of “mundanes”—I prefer importing a 
Gallicism to using that odious slang “smart people” 
—to be noted in it. It is, I am convinced, to the 
sons and daughters of Matthew Arnold’s “ bar- 
barians "—next, of course, to the people of letters— 
that the Free Theatre will have to look for its 
chief patrons. The middle classes are hopeless. 
Their theatrical taste is as bad as bad can be. It 
is no use deploring that; it is the nature of the 


vulgus to be vulgar. They have their own play- 
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houses (the biggest in London), their own play- 
wrights (the richest in London), and their own daily 
newspapers (of the largest circulation in London, 
not to say the world). But there is some hope in 
the “mundanes.” They have open minds. They have 
ideas. They have, to be sure, a weakness for Gaiety 
burlesque and Palais Royal farce. But they are not 
sentimental, they are not prudes, they have not the 
burgess-mind, and they are always ready to wel- 
come a novelty, especially an artistic novelty. 
Well, fair ladies and golden youth of leisure and 
pleasure, here is a new sensation for your jaded 
palates—the Independent Theatre! Here you shall 
have a chance of seeing what men and women are 
really like, what they really think and say and do, 
not what the British Vestryman thinks they ought 
to be like and ought to say and do—walk up, walk 
up! Or rather, send your cheques to Mr. J. T. Grein 
—something of this sort ran through my mind as I 
sat in my stall at the Royalty and rejoiced at the 
presence of the “mundanes,” wondering secretly 
how all their womenkind managed to grow locks of 
precisely the same tint, and how many hours it took 
their men to tie those faultless bows. But whether 
the “mundanes” come to the assistance of the literary 
pioneers or not, I think we may reasonably expect 
permanence for the Independent Theatre. It has an 
indefatigable, a single-minded, a wholly disinterested 
enthusiast at its head in Mr. J. T. Grein; the 
demand which it was created to satisfy is becoming 
every day more instant and emphatic; and as soon 
as it has achieved a success or two, its present 
opponents, who are by temperament worshippers of 
success, of the fait accompli, will be converted, and 
perhaps—who knows ?—heard to declare the familiar 
“T told you so!” 

One success the Independent Theatre already has 
in its performance of Thérése Raquin. For those who 
are not familiar with Zola’s play, if any such there 
be, one may describe it as a modern middle-class 
tragedy. This description is not, as some would 
appear to think, a contradiction in terms. It is true 
that the “master of those who know” defined 
tragedy as “an imitation of some action that is 
important, entire, and of a proper magnitude, by 
language embellished and rendered pleasurable,” i.c., 
deals with grand people in the grand manner. But 
we are contemporaries of Zola not of Aristotle. It 
is of the very essence of modern art to bring tragedy 
down from its stilts, to depoetise it, to work it out 
by means of everyday personages and language not 
“embellished” but simply true. What is lost in 
grace by this process is more than gained in force. 
The (Kdipus Tyrannus, Phédre, Hamlet, interest 
but do not illude me; Thérése Raquin both 
interests and illudes. Here then we have the 
end of tragedy, the Aristotelian Katharsis, the 
purgation of pity and terror through pity and 
terror, more fully attained in the New Tragedy 
than in the Old. But, say the intransigeants of 
the critical opposition, Thérése Raquin is not a 
tragedy at all, it is only a melodrama. This, 
apparently, because it deals with crime and punish- 
ment. Yes, but how does it deal with them? 
Hamlet deals with crime and punishment, so does 
Macbeth, yet we do not call these melodramas. Had 
D’Ennery taken Zola’s story we all know what he 
would have done with it. We should have been 
shown Laurent pushing Camille into the river at 
Saint-Ouen (with real water and a real boat borrowed 
from the Colleen Bawn), and the criminals would 
have been handcuffed in the last scene by the ex- 
commissary of police Michaud (who would tear off 
his disguise with the exclamation, “I am Lecogq, the 
detective!”). In other words, we should have been 
shown the outside of the story, what its person- 
ages do. Zola takes us into their minds, shows 
us what Laurent and his wife think, just as Shake- 
speare shows us what Macbeth and his wife think ; 
gets his murder done behind the scenes, as Shake- 
speare gets his, and reveals the Nemesis of crime 
in the guilty mind, not in the police, just as 





Shakespeare (Macduff notwithstanding) reveals it. 
Thérése Raquin, then, is not a melodrama. But even 
had it been, those who decry it on that score are 
not entitled to be heard. For they happen to be 
the very men who have constituted themselves the 
official apologists of melodrama. Come to Drury 
Lane and the Adelphi! they are for ever shouting, 
for melodrama is good. But Thérése Raquin is bad 
because it is a melodrama—which is good. Into 
such quandaries are unhappy critics lured by the 
desire, not to comprehend and appreciate a play, 
but to convert it into an ’arf-brick to ‘eave at the 
eds of other critics. 

And yet if these people had thought a little less 
of their ’arf-brick and a little more of the play, they 
might have talked of “ convention” with some show 


of plausibility. They might have pointed out that | 


Théréese Raquin is not written after the realistic 
formula of to-day. Its action has symmetry and 
proportion, a beginning, a middle, and an end: 
instead of the décousu, the “strange, irregular 
rhythm of life,” as Mr. Henry James calls it, aimed 
at in a modern realistic play. Its episode of the 
love-sick maiden with her fairy tale of the prince 
bleu is an obvious concession to the idealists on the 
part of the future author of “Le Réve.” And its 
dialogue abounds in passages wherein the characters 
get outside themselves, explain themselves, even 
comment on themselves, in a way which the 
out-and-out realist would reject, and with cause, as 
impossible. I select one or two at random. 
Tuérése. Je t'aime, je t’ai aimé le jour ot Camille t’a poussé 
dans la boutique, tu te souviens, lorsque vous vous étes reconnus 
a votre administration. (Act I., Se. 5.) 
This would not in reality be said by a mistress to the 
man who has been her lover for some time. He 
would have known it all along. But it is said, 
because the dramatist wants the audience to know 
it. That is, it is a convention. 
Tutrése. Ce n’est pas notre faute, si l’affreux récit s'est 
déroulé en nous, et si nous l’avons achevé a voix haute. (Act 
III., Se. 3.) 
The real woman would not comment on herself in 
this way; she: is made to say it, because the play- 
wright wishes the spectator to think it. That is, it 
is a convention. 

Again, when husband and wife find that they 
have each had the thought of murdering one another 
at the same moment— 


Laurent (soliloguises). Au méme moment, chez tous les 
deux, la méme pensée, horrible pensée. (Act IV., 
Se. 6.) 


Here Laurent is really getting outside the play, 
exhibiting its points to the audience, like a lecturer 
with a wand—convention, convention ! 

Our intransigeant friends, in their haste to invent 
spurious objections to the realism of the play, over- 
looked these genuine ones. But had they detected 
them, they would have been very easily answered. 
Théréese Raquin was written nearly twenty years 
ago. The realistic drama could not then foresee all 
the conclusions involved in its own premisses. Many 
a second-rate purveyor to the Théatre Libre of 1891 
can do more thoroughly than Zola what, without 
the Zola of 1873, he would never have been able to 
do at all. 

The acting at the Royalty was, on the whole, 
good acting, for it was (in every sense) a labour of 
love. Mrs. Theodore Wright, as Mme. Raquin, the 
personified Nemesis of the play, created a profound 
impression ; she was a more tragic figure even than 
her own Mrs. Alving in Ghosts. As an intellectual 
actress, a thoughtful interpreter of thoughtful work, 
this lady would take high rank on any stage. The 
Thérése of Miss Laura Johnson was hardly perhaps 
the Thérése of Zola; hardly realised the sensual 
fascination which turns cowards, like Laurent, into 
murderers. And her method struck me as too rhe- 
torical, too classic, too suggestive of Phédre or Lady 
Macbeth (in miniature) for a “naturalist” play. 
But she played with all the intensity of passionate 
conviction, quite understanding her part if not quite 
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rendering it; and the same commendation is due to 
the Laurent of Mr. Abingdon, a clever actor whom 
even a long course of Adelphi villainy has not been 
able to spoil. Mr. De Lange's sketch of a cantanker- 
ous old bourgeois was a delightful bit of unforced 
humour. I have used the past tense, but, as I write, 
I learn that the piece is to go at once into the 
regular bill at the Royalty for the benefit of the 
general public. Now, then, is your chance to see a 
model of the New Tragedy ! A. B. W. 








THE WEEK. 


—— oe 


M. Lockroy’s book on CouNT VON MOLTKE, pub- 
lished in Paris on Wednesday, is remarkable—first for 
the unexpected light in .which it shows the author, 
who, hitherto best known as a Radical deputy, editor 
of the Rappel and Victor HvuGo’s son-in-law, now 
appears as a capable military critic; and next 
for its extremely alarmist tone. He exhibits a 
certain naive surprise at the fact that MottTKE— 
whom he regards as not a soldier, but a bureaucrat, 
in appearance a notary ora procureur-général—never 
met the enemy in battle save once in 1839 in Syria; 
says that his appearance suggested cruelty, as GARI- 
BALDI's did kindness, that he never had a capable 
adversary to meet, and that he chose France in a 
purely scientific spirit as a laboratory in which to 
work out problems in military science; and combats 
his history of the Franco-German war in detail, 
chiefly by long extracts from other writers, which 
are at any rate well selected. 


But the alarmist tone of the book is rather 
inopportune just now, when France is congratulat- 
ing herself on her escape from isolation and her War 
Minister is assuring the world that her army is a 
guarantee of European peace. German, Italian, and 
Belgian children, M. Lockroy tells us, learn geo- 
graphy on maps in which France is already parti- 
tioned—-which seems to confuse historical geography 
with political. Every country in Europe looks 
on France as an object of attack; the forts 
on the Meuse (whose cupolas were to be tried 
according to the contract against French guns 
before approval); the railways on the frontier of 
Germany and Belgium, with their elaborate provi- 
sions for “entraining” troops; the danger of a 
breakdown in French railway management in case 
of mobilisation, and the absolute necessity of 
strengthening the French navy and keeping the sea 
open to French commerce, are all insisted on with an 
earnestness which would produce a more disagreeable 
impression did we not know that the exigencies of 
publication and the rapidity of events sometimes 
make a book rather out of date on its appearance. 


Rvupo_r VircHow, the veteran German patho- 
logist and Liberal leader, celebrated his seventieth 
birthday on Tuesday last. The creator of cellular 
pathology, and the originator—as much as any one 
—of some of the most recent and startling develop- 
ments of medical science, he was also active in the 
Prussian revolution of 1848, the founder of the 
Prussian Liberal party in 1862, its leader for many 
years in the Landtag, where in 1869 he moved 
a resolution in favour of a general European 
disarmament, and a leader of the Opposition 
in the days of Bismarckian rule. He had taken 
a leading part, too, in the government of Berlin, 
and many of the city improvements are ascribed 
to his initiative. To the general public he will 
perhaps be most familiar for his condemnation 
some years ago of the introduction of advanced 
theories and hypotheses into ordinary science teach- 
ing, at a time when HAgcKEL in Germany and 
CLIFFORD in England were alarming the orthodox 
by their startling and dogmatic views. Altogether, 
not even excepting HELMHOLTZ and MOoMMSEN, 





VircHow. is perhaps the most many-sided man of 
science in a country whose professors usually regard 
that virtue as all but a vice. 


AFTER all, the Browning Society, which, “ com- 
passing a motion of” the Long Parliament, is about 
to dissolve itself, performed a remarkable service to 
a great man. Sucha body could not fail to be treated 
with more or less contempt, even by those who were 
in sympathy with its aims. BROWNING’s own rela- 
tion to it could not have been other than it was, his 
sense, and the world’s sense, of modesty requiring 
that he should look upon it with amused indifference, 
and ignore it as much as possible. Besides prepar- 
ing an important collection of biographical and 
bibliographical details, the Browning Society has- 
tened general recognition of the poet by many years: 
it may be said to have done for his fame what would 
otherwise have resulted only from his death. How- 
ever reprehensible suicide may be in the case of 
individuals, it is a righteous and becoming act on 
the part of any corporate body which has fulfilled 
the function of its being. 





THE tea-cup storm which BARRY PAIN’s 
“Canadian Canoe” weathered so gallantly, has left 
a piece of jetsam for those literary wreckers, the 
reviewers and the leader-writers, and such pickers- 
up of unconsidered trifles as purvey occasional 
notes, in the shape of one pliable phrase, “the New 
Humour.” It was used slightingly to begin with, but 
is now being applied not by any means as a term 
of reproach. As a merely distinctive phrase 
it is not altogether happy. All humour, like 
everything the first essential of which is origin- 
ality, must, of course, on its appearance be new; 
but its novel quality is an external thing derived 
from the humorist, and not a vital part of humour. 
We have no intention of defining humour, or of 
giving anybody else's definition, not even TAMMAS 
HAGGART'S. It is as undefinable as any other thing 
that everybody tries to define. If, however, Mr. 
ANSTEY, Mr. BARRIE, and Mr. PAIN must be in- 
cluded in one phrase, let them be called simply “The 
New Humorists.” For our part we hate phrases, 
and see no reason why these gentlemen should not 
be called by their own names. 





A REAL tour de force is Mr. T. P. O’CoNNOR’s 
Life of Mr. PARNELL. To have produced such a 
volume, full of interesting reminiscences, acute 
analysis of character, and brilliant sketches of con- 
temporary history in the few days which have 
elapsed since MR. PARNELL’s death, is a feat of 
which any man might be proud. Mr. O'Connor has 
long been known as a ready writer. He may now 
take rank as first of his class. 





Mr. GRANT ALLEN seems to have thrown in his 
lot for good and all with the indefatigables, who 
turn out novels as machines do carpets. To write a 
novel every three months and a short story every 
Saturday is not to be idle, and is so far meritorious. 
We do not mean that this is MR. ALLEN’S exact rate 
of production. Very probably it is not, for his last 
story, “ Recalled to Life” (ARROWSMITH), is as good 
a fairy tale of science as one could wish. 


Ir is not a biography of MARY Queen of Scot) 
which M. MARTIN PHILIPPSON has produced in his 
“Histoire du Régne de Marie Stuart” (BoUILLONs. 
He has attempted what, so far as he knows, has not 
been done before, namely, a history of the great 
dispute in which MARY was implicated—the dispute 
between Catholicism and Protestantism in Scotland 
and England. In MARy’s reign he finds the solution 
as well as the culminating point of this dispute. He 
is of opinion, and we think he is right, that the 
chief events of that reign were as remarkable and 
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as full of important consequences as any of the 
episodes of the great religious quarrel which agitated 
Europe in the sixteenth century, and marked the 
birth-hour of modern ideas and tendencies. M. 
PHILIPPSON has devoted six years to the preparation 
of his work. It is to be in three volumes. The first 
of these, ending with the arrival of MAry in Scot- 
land, was published last week. Some hitherto un- 
published documents discovered by the author should 
prove an attraction to the numerous class of Marian 
specialists. 


THOSE interested in medieval times should not 
omit to glance through M. L. Comparn’s “ Etudes 
sur Geoffroi de Vendéme” (BovuILLoN). It is a 


study of the relations which existed between the 


clergy and the laity in the time of GEOFFREY OF 
VENDOME, and of the contest in the Church itself, 
which ended in the eleventh century in the triumph 
of the new spirit over the ancient ecclesiastical 
organisation. M. CoMPAIN identifies GEOFFREY with 
the institutions of his time, and endeavours to show 
how the apparently insignificant influence of indi- 
vidual effort ceaselessly modifies the social mould 
which man creates, and in which, at the same time, 
he casts himeelf. 





Messrs. WARD & DowNEy have ready a new 
and cheaper edition of Mr. J. F. Nispet’s remark- 
able and entertaining work, “The Insanity of 
Genius” ; and a romantic account by Mr. J. F. 
HoGAN of Jiérgen Jiérgenson, the adventurous Dane 
who made himself King of Iceland. The same pub- 
lishers will issue, in November, “Gossip of the 
Century,” an illustrated work in two volumes by 
the popular author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 





Wao is “Mr. JAMES WuitcomMBE RILEY” who 
has been “sending home to a newspaper chum in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,” an account of his first 
meeting with the “ literary lights” of London? Mr. 
RILEY’s description of these “lights” is so remarkable 
that it is difficult to understand the atmospheric 
conditions under which he beheld them. His most 
remarkable statement is to the effect that he dined 
with “JAMES Payn,” who “told him a story about 
IBSEN, whom he lately met somewhere in Germany.” 
Now Mr. JAMES Paywn has never been in Germany, 
and, we fear, interests himself but little in IpsEn. 
Has Mr. RILEY met the wrong Mr. Payn (there are 
so many of them in the world), or is his dinner with 
the author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd” nothing more 
than an amiable hallucination ? 





REFERRING to a note which appeared in these 
columns last week, touching the authorship of “Some 
Emotions and a Moral,” a correspondent informs us 
that “JoHN OLIVER Hopses” is a lady. The correc- 
tion is interesting, for every reader of the clever little 
book had concluded that it was written by a man. 
“Some Emotions and a Moral” is “Mr. HospsBes’s” 
first published story, but our correspondent says 
that the author has written much “to amuse her- 


self,” and has been an occasional contributor to— 
Punch ! 


Wuat is a Lord Probationer? asks our Edin- 
burgh Correspondent. The answer has been given 
that he is a Scotch judge waiting for his gown 
—in that naked condition in which SypNry 
SMITH remarked, as he looked on Lorp JEFFREY, 
that “one buck rabbit would clothe him to the 
heels.” But that is unphilosophical. A Scotch law 
lord bears the same relation to a Lord Probationer 
that a frog does to a tadpole; or, rather, that it 
does to that incipient “ frog of Nilus,” whereof, saith 
HERODOTUS, “one part moveth while the rest is as 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








yet plain mud.” For the Lord Probationer exists but 
for an hour, and for an hour yesterday our Parlia- 
mentary friend, Mr. J. P. B. Ropertson, played the 
part in Edinburgh. The theory is curious. The Queen 
may make a belted knight, and may also appoint a 
judge; but in the latter case the Scottish Court retains 
the right of judging whether the nominee has the 
competent learning and other qualifications. And it 
judges by actual trial or probation. So yesterday 
morning Mr. ROBERTSON, after presenting the 
Queen’s Letter appointing him to preside over the 
Court of Session, was sent away by that very Court 
to judge one of the cases on the roll for that 
morning. And only on his coming back and deliver- 
ing a’prentice speech in his judicial capacity were 
his “trials sustained,” and the new judge permitted 
to take his seat over his recent judges. 





Is it a mere form? One of the Scotch judges 
appointed by the present Government—a man be- 
lieved, too, to be a very good lawyer—brought a 
Queen's Letter recently, as LORD ADVOCATE ROBERT- 
son did yesterday. The Court sent him away to try 
a case—let us say, between A and B. He came back, 
and announced that in his view the judgment should 
be in favour of A. The Court “ sustained his trials,” 
found that the new judge had proved his competency, 
and invited him to take his seat on the Bench. But 
immediately afterwards they went on to hear 
the same case, and quickly reversed the Lord 
Probationer’s judgment, deciding the question 
in favour of B. It looks as if the glory of pro- 
bation were departing. But there was a time 
when the “right to take on trials” was part of 
the independence of the Scottish Parliament House, 
which, like the Parlement of Paris, stood bravely 
against the absolutism of the Crown. On one occa- 
sion, indeed, it abandoned the Royal city altogether, 
and retreated to the Mons Sacer of Linlithgow. 
And more recently the “ refusal to take on trials” a 
clerical candidate presented by the Crown or some 
other patron to a little country parish was the thing 
that split the Scotch Kirk in two in 1843. But on 
this occasion the refnsal was based on the instructions 
of the General Assembly itself, and the man who 
moved the instructions was Dr. CHALMERS, 








THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





New York, October 7th, 1891, 


E are just beginning what is really the Presi- 
dential campaign. That is, although the 
Conventions which will nominate candidates for the 
Presidency to succeed Mr. Harrison will not meet 
until next year, both parties are already preparing 
for the fray, by treating every minor election which 
takes place this year as you treat the “ bye-elections” 
—as a sign or forecast of the result of the greater 
contest next year. They also treat it, however, as, 
in some sense, a process of preliminary selection as 
regards the candidates. For example, should the 
Democrats succeed in electing their candidate, Mr. 
Campbell, for the governorship of Ohio next month, 
it will give him a prominent position among the 
availables. Should the Democrats, in like manner, 
carry the State of New York next month, it will 
hardly help the chances of the Democratic candidate, 
Mr. Flower, as he is too insignificant a personage; 
but it will undoubtedly strengthen the chances of 
either Mr. Hill, the present Governor, or those of Mr. 
Cleveland, the ex-President, because it will seem to 
show that a Democratic candidate from New York 
will probably be able to command a majority in the 
State; for it is part of the unwritten law of the 
American nominating system that no one shall be 
nominated for the Presidency who does not command 
the votes of the delegates in the Convention from his 
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own State, and who has not a reasonable prospect of 
carrying that State at least at the election. 

Supposing, therefore, that the Democrats should 
win in New York at the election of a Governor next 
month, it will bé accepted all over the country as 
pretty positive proof that they can give the vote of 
the State to a Democratic candidate in 1892, and 
that New York having the largest vote in the 
electoral college will be fairly entitled to furnish the 
candidate in the Convention. If this be true, it 
means that either Mr. Hill, the present Governor, 
or Mr. Cleveland will receive the nomination. Which 
will it be ? 

To answer this question fully would lead me into 
a maze of details, most of which would be utterly 
incomprehensible to your readers, and would cer- 
tainly bore them to death, for nothing can be more 
repulsive to an intelligent outsider than “ full 
particulars” of the working of the various hidden 
influences which shape the prospects of a Presi- 
dential candidate in his own State. Suffice it to say 
that Hill, who has now been Governor for six years, 
and is a politician of the very lowest type—a type of 
which you in England happily as yet know nothing, 
and would find it difficult to understand—has during 
that time built up for himself one of the most 
perfect “ machines” we have ever had here. For the 
meaning of “machine” I must refer you to Mr. 
Bryce’s book. By its aid he got himself elected 
to the United States Senate last winter, and, 
contrary to all usage, has had the audacity to 
retain the Governorship until the Senate meets in 
December, his reason for thus endangering his popu- 
larity with his own followers being, undoubtedly, 
his fear that when he leaves the governorship 
he may lose his hold on the machine. Now Hill 
hates Cleveland, hates him not only as a rival, 
but as an honest and courageous man, who in de- 
ciding on his course of action puts public consider- 
ations above personal ones. He sneers at him 
publicly, and works against him privately by every 
art known to an accomplished intriguer. Cleveland 
is, in the meantime, quietly practising law in New 
York, in seeming indifference to the ups and downs 
of party politics, though every now and then 
giving utterance to opinions which greatly alarm 
the “practical men” among his supporters, but 
greatly delight that large portion of the American 
public which admires a man that “ain’t afeard.” 
His popularity all over the country, even among 
Republicans, is something very remarkable, and 
indeed unprecedented in the case of an ex-Presi- 
dent. It would hardly be possible to mention his 
name in any gathering, not composed of Republican 
politicians, without eliciting enthusiastic applause. 
Outside the State of New York, in truth, I think 
there is no question that he has no rival as the 
candidate of the party, and would be nominated by 
acclamation on the first ballot. 

But his friends have for the past year been 
troubled by two things: one is the danger that 
Hill's machine may send a delegation from this 
State to the Convention hostile to Cleveland, and 
ready to kill his chances, even if they find 
they can do nothing for Hill; and, in the absence 
of support from his own State, it is feared that, 
popular as he is, the Convention would not venture 
to depart so far from established usage as to 
nominate him. The other is that a letter he wrote 
a year ago, putting himself in emphatic opposition 
to what is known as the “silver craze ”"—that is, the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver scheme—would 
alienate those States of the south and west which 
the “craze” has lately been ravaging. As to the 
first of these, there is good reason to believe that 
Hill’s supremacy was really broken in the late 
Democratic Convention in this State, which nomin- 
ated Flower for the Governorship. He was, at all 
events, not allowed to have his way in various 
matters on which his heart was set. What happens 
in the inner circles of political intrigue is always 
very hard to get at, but the proceedings at the Con- 





vention do warrant the conclusion that even if Hill's 
power in State politics be not completely overthrown, 
it has been already so much shaken that his removal 
to Washington next winter will probably complete 
its destruction. Were he a member of the party in 
power, so that he could continue to get a good share 
of Federal patronage, this might not make any differ- 
ence to him. But as a Democrat he has no favour 
or support to expect from President Harrison. 

As regards the “silver craze,” I think it, with its 
grotesque product, the “sub-treasury scheme,” is 
rapidly subsiding, and that long before the Conven- 
tion meets Mr. Cleveland’s silver letter will be, instead 
of an impediment, a fresh feather in his cap. Several 
leading Democrats, including Mr. Mills of Texas, who 
supported free coinage in Congress under the press- 
ure from the South, have since come out boldly 
against it, as of no advantage even if practicable ; 
and the prospect of high prices for an abundant 
harvest is turning away from it the attention of the 
farmers, who were its principal advocates. The 
“sub-treasury scheme,” which was directly suggested 
by the silver movement and had its habitat 
mainly in the Southern States, is slowly perishing 
under that same process of discussion Which sooner or 
later puts an end to most all American “ crazes.” 
This scheme, I fear, will look to you very like the 
product of a lunatic asylum, and yet it had a certain 
amount of logic init. The silver men have pushed 
free coinage as, among other things, a proper mode 
of encouraging one great and important branch of 
American industry—namely, silver mining. The 
Government, in other words, ought to provide the 
owners of the mines with some means of disposing of 
their wares. As this view has been to a certain 


extent accepted by both parties in Congress, and . 


embodied in the existing silver legislation, and is 
entirely in harmony with the ideas on which our 
high tariff rests, it was not unnatural that the 
farmers should try to make it cover their indus- 
try also. If silver, why not Indian corn, and 
wheat, and hay, and other commodities not im- 
mediately perishable? Accordingly, a plan was pre- 
pared, and received with acclamation in several of 
the agricultural States of the South and West, pro- 
viding for the establishment of “sub-treasuries,” or 
huge Government storehouses, all over the country, 
to which the farmer could bring such products as 
he did not care, for any reason, to throw on the 
market, and obtain for them “money” in the shape 
of certificates, based on a value to be fixed by the 
storekeeper in charge, who was to be paid the mag- 
nificent salary of 1,200 dollars, or thereabouts, and, 
of course, was to remain pure and above reproach. 
This had a great run, and in some Southern States 
brought the millennium plainly into sight, until one 
courageous politician, Senator George, of Mississippi, 
took the stump against it and exposed its monstrous 
absurdity. Since then it has been steadily declining, 
and will probably before the winter is over be 
stored away among the large collection of “ex- 
ploded ideas” which, I suppose, every democracy 
will, as the ages roll by, have to show. 

As things go, in short, Mr. Cleveland's chances 
steadily improve, and in spite of the proverbial 
uncertainty of nominating conventions, and the con- 
stant odds against the selection of the candidate 
who fills the largest place in the public eye, I 
think he will get the nomination. He derives, of 
course, great prestige from the fact that he 
was the first man the Democrats were able to 
win with after twenty-five years of exclusion from 
power, and that there is still no one in the party 
who comes anywhere near him as a rival. Nearly 
all, if not all, the eminent men among the Demo- 
crats, such as Mills of Texas, Wilson of Virginia, or 
Carlisle and Breckinridge of Kentucky, who might 
themselves safely aspire to the nomination, are ruled 
out by the fact that they belong to “ States lately in 
rebellion.” The time has not yet come when a 
Southern man can be safely presented to Northern 
voters of either party. Cleveland is the one 
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Northern Democrat of distinction the party has, 
the one man who, everybody admits, would make 
tremendous drafts on Republican votes; and though 
last, not least, he is, more than anyone else, the man 
who has made the tariff the dominant political issue 
of the day, and it is on the tariff the Democrats elect 
to win. The discussion of the chances of election if 
nominated would need another letter, which would 
necessarily include some consideration of the Repub- 
lican outlook, which is a good deal more cloudy than 
that of the Democrats. E. L. GopkKIN. 








WOON GATE. 





T was on a cold and drenching afternoon in 

October that I spent an hour at Woon Gate: for 
in all the homeless landscape this little round-house 
offered the only shelter, its windows looking east 
and west along the high-road and abroad upon miles 
of moorland, hedgeless, dotted with peat-ricks, in- 
habited only by flocks of grey geese and a declining 
breed of ponies, the chartered vagrants of Woon 
Down. Two miles and more to the north, and just 
under the rim of the horizon, straggle the cottages 
of a few tin-streamers, with their backs to the wind. 
These look down across an arable country, into 
which the women descend to work at seed-time and 
harvest, and whence, returning, they bring some 
news of the world. But Woon Gate lies remoter. 
It was never more than a turnpike; and now the 
gate is down, the toll-keeper dead, and his widow 
lives alone in the round-house. She.opened the door 
to me,—a pleasant-faced old woman of seventy, in a 
muslin cap, red turnover, and grey gown hitched 
very high. She wore no shoes inside her cottage, 
but went about in a pair of coarse worsted stockings 
on all days except the very rawest, when the chill of 
the lime-ash floor struck into her bones. 

“May I wait a few minutes till the weather 
lifts?” I asked. 

She smiled and seemed almost grateful. 

“You’m kindly welcome, be sure: that’s if you 
don’t mind the Vaccination.” 

I suppose that my face expressed some wonder: 
for she went on, shaking my dripping hat and 
hanging it on a nail by the fire— 

“Doctor Gedge ‘ll be comin’ in half-an-hour’s 
time. ‘Tes distric’ Vaccination to-day, and he 
always ’noculates here, ’cos ’tes handy.” 

She nodded her head at a form and half a dozen 
deal chairs arrayed round the wall under a row of 
sacred texts and tradesmen's almanacks. 

“There 'll be nine to-day, as I makes it out. I 
counted ’em up several times, las’ night.” 

It was evidently a great day in hereyes. “But 
you've allowed room for many more than nine,” I 
pointed out. 

“Why, o’ course. There’s some bring their elder 
childer’ for a treat—an’ there’s always Sarah Ann 
Newte.” 

I was on the point of asking who Sarah Ann 
Newte might be, when my attention was drawn to 
the small eastern window. Just outside, and but a 
dozen paces from the house, there stretched a sullen 
pond over which the wind drove in scuds and 
whipped the sparse reeds that encroached around 
its margin. Beside the further bank of the pond 
the high-road was joined by a narrow causeway that 
led down from the northern fringe of Woon Down: 
and along this causeway there was moving a pro- 
cession of women and children. 

They were about twenty in all, and, as they 
skirted the pond, their figures were sharply sil- 
houetted against the grey sky. Each of the women 
held a baby close to her breast and bent over it as 
she advanced against the wind, that beat her gown 
tightly against her legs and blew it out behind in 
bellying folds. Yet, as I thought, beneath their 
uncouth and bedraggled garments they moved like 
mothers of a mighty race, tall, large-limbed, broad 





of hip, hiding generous breasts beneath the shawls— 
red, grey, and black—that covered their babes from 
the wind and rain. A few of the children struggled 
forward under ricketty umbrellas: but the mothers 
had their hands full, and strode along unsheltered. 
More than one, indeed, faced the storm without 
bonnet or covering for the head: and all marched 
along the causeway like figures on some sculptured 
frieze, their shadows broken beneath them on the 
ruffled surface of the pond. I said that each of the 
women carried a babe: but there was one who did 
not—a plain, squat creature, at the tail of the pro- 
cession, who wore a thick scarf round her neck, and 
a shawl of divers bright colours. She led a small 
child along with one hand, and with the other at- 
tempted to keep a large umbrella against the wind. 

“ Nineteen—twenty—twenty-one,” counted the 
toll-keeper’s widow behind me as I watched the 
spasmodic jerkings of this umbrella. “I wasn’ far 
out in my reckon. An’ you, sir, make twenty-two. 
’T niver rains but it pours, they do say. Times 
enow I don’t see a soul for days togither, not to hail 
by name, an’ now you drops in ‘pon top of a 
Vaccination.” 

Her sigh over this plethora of good fortune was 
interrupted by a knocking at the door, and the 
mothers trooped in, their clothes dripping pools of 
water on the sanded lime-ash. One or two of them, 
after exchanging greetings with their hostess, bade 
me “good morning:” others eyed me in silence as 
they took their seats round the wall. All whose 
babes were not sound asleep quietly undid 
their bodices and began to give them suck. The 
older children scrambled into chairs and _ sat, 
kicking their heels and tracing patterns on the 
floor with the water that ran off their umbrellas. 
They were restless but rather silent, as if awed by 
the shadow of the coming spectacle. The woman 
who had brought up the procession found a place in 
the far corner and began to unwind the comforter 
around her neck. Her eyes were brighter and more 
agitated than any in the room. 

“ A brave trapse all the way fro’ Upper Woon,” 
remarked the youngest mother, wiping a smear of 
rain from her baby’s forehead. 

“Ah, ‘tis your first, Mary Polsue. Wait till 
you've carr’d twelve such loads, my dear,” said a tall 
middle-aged woman, whose black hair, coarse as a 
mane, was powdered grey with rain-drops. 

“Dear now, Ellen; be this the twelfth?” our 
hostess exclaimed. “I was reckonin’ it the ‘leventh.” 

“ Ay, th’ the twelfth—tho’ I’ve most lost count. 
I buried one, you know.” 

“For my part,” put in a pale-eyed blonde, who 
sat near the door, “’t seems but yestiddy I was here 
wi’ "Melia yonder.” She nodded her head towards 
a girl of five who was screwing herself round in her 
chair and trying to peep out of window. 

“Ay, they come an’ come: the Lord knows 
wherefore,” the tall woman assented. “ When 
they’m young they make your arms ache, an’ when 
they grow up they make your heart ache.” 

“But Sarah Ann Newte’s been here more times 
than any of us,” said the blonde with a titter, 
directing her eyes towards a corner of the room. 
The rest looked too, and laughed. Turning,I saw 
that the plain-faced woman had unwound her com- 
forter, and now I could see,'hanging low on her chest, 
an immense lump wrapped in clean white linen and 
bound up with a gaudy yellow handkerchief. It was 
a goitre. 

“Iss, my dears,” she answered, touching it and smil- 
ing, but with tears in her eyes ; “ this here’s my only 
child, an’ iver will be. Ne’er a man ‘Il look ’pon me, 
to exalt me; so I’m forced to be content wi’ en and 
clothe en pretty, as you see. Ah, you’m lucky, 
you'm lucky, though you talk so!” 

“She’s terrible fond o’ childer,” said one of the 
women audibly, addressing me. “ How many ’nocu- 
lations have you ‘tended, Sarah Ann?” 

“ Six-an’-twenty, countin’ to-day,” Sarah Ann 
announced with pride in her trembling voice. But 
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at this point one of the infants began to cry, and 
before he could be hushed, the noise of wheels 
sounded down the road and Dr. Gedge drove up 
in his reedy gig. 

He was a round, dapper practitioner, with slightly 
soiled cuffs and an extremely business-like manner. 
On entering the room he jerked his head in a general 
nod to all present, and stepping to ‘the table, drew 
a small packet from his waistcoat, and unfolded 
it. It contained about a score of small pieces of 
ivory, pointed like pens, but flat. Then, pulling out 
a paper and consulting it hastily, he set to work, 
beginning with the child that lay on the blonde 
woman's lap, next to the door. 

I looked around. The children were staring with 
wide, admiring eyes. Their mothers also watched, 
but listlessly, still suckling their babes as each waited 
its turn. Only Sarah Ann Newte winced and squeezed 
her hands together whenever a feeble wailing told 
that one of the vaccine points had made itself felt. 

“Do'ee think it hurts the poor mites?” the 
youngest mother asked. 

* Not much, I reckon,” answered the big woman. 

Nevertheless her own child cried pitifully when 
its turn came. And as it cried, the childless woman 
in the corner got off her chair and ran forward 
tremulously. 

“"*Beeca, let me take him. Do’ee, co!” 

“Sarah Ann Newte, you'm no better ’n a fool.” 

But Sarah Ann Newte was already back in her 
corner with the child, hugging it, kissing it, rocking 
it in her arms, crooning over it, holding it tightly 
against the lump that hung down on her barren 
bosom. Long after the baby had ceased to cry she 
sat crooning and yearning over it. And the mothers 
watched her, with wonder and scornful amusement 
in their eyes. Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S FIRST VISIT TO NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 


Sir,—You recently gave an interesting account of Mr. 
Gladstone's former visit to Neweastle-on-Tyne, and say probably 
few persons remain who were there then. I am one who was 
there. You do not tell who ealled upon the miners of Durham 
and Northamberland to leave the pits silent and come above and 
greet their famous visitor. I have witnessed many manifesta- 
tions of popular regard when Mr. Gladstone has been abroad. 
but never one so picturesque as when Sir Joseph (then Mr.) 
Cowen, chairman of the River Commissioners, took Mr. Glad- 
stone down the Tyne. Indeed, there is no other river in England 
which admits of such scenie display of public enthusiasm. Being 
one of those charged with the duty of describing what took 
place, I went down the river on the Harry Clasper, which had 
on board Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. Twenty-two miles of banks 
were lined with spectators. Men covered factories and furnaces ; 
mothers held up their children that they might say in after-days 
they had seen the great Chancellor of the Exchequer go by. On 
his return at night 7,000 colliers shook hands with him. The 
Chronicle newspaper told them that their great friend was 
among them. ‘Lhe penny newspaper which gave them the 
information had been impossible had he not repealed the 
paper duty. They saw in Mr. Gladstone the first Chancellor 
of the Exchequer known to have a conscience. Others may 
have possessed that rare attribute, but never having found nse 
for it in public affairs the people had not discerned it. Every- 
body knew that when Mr. Gladstone was persuaded that a thing 
was right he would give effect to it “ though the heavens should 
fall.” Possibly he believed that the heavens were pretty well 
fixed up, and were not likely to give way. But he did justice 
all the same, though political prophets of repute declared the 
heavens would surely come down. The Tories had no welcome 
for Mr. Gladstone. The Whigs were too genteel to have 
enthusiasm for him, nor had they the popular ear. It was the 
Radicals who gave him that splendid reception, and it was Mr. 
Cowen, jun., who organised it. It has been said that on Mr. 
Gladstone's recent visit, “ Mr. Cowen, like Achilles, retired to 
his tent.” He did the same before. Though he inspired every- 
thing he never appeared upon the scene, and Mr. Gladstone 
never saw him. The history of that visit and the incidents of 
Mr. Gladstone's speeches iu Neweastle and the “ regions round 
about” would be good reading for years to come if anyone 
should write it. 

But my purpose is t> explain the circumstances of his famous 
Neweastle speech to which you refer. ‘The reporter of the 





Electrie Telegraph Company was unable to appear when the 
meeting assembled, and Mr. Cowen asked me to make a sum- 
mary of Mr. Gladstone’s speech for them. It is no easy thing 
to summarise a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s as it proceeds. 
When he said, “ Mr. Jefferson Davis had not only made a navy, 
he had made a nation,” the audience from leaning forward fell 
back, as the congregation used to do in South Place Chapel at 
the close of one of W. J. Fox’s remarkable periods. After the 
Davis sentence I wrote the word “Sensation.” It was not an 
accurate term, but there was no time for choice as Mr. Glad- 
stone was proceeding; and that night ‘Sensation’ found its 
way into the evening papers, and into Parliament and the clubs. 
I suggested that Mr. Gladstone should be told that that sentence 
would mean to others more than he meant. Always ready to — 
an erroneous impression, he did so the next night in his speech at 
Middlesborough-on-Tees. I wrote to the Morning Star and 
other papers, explaining what Mr. Gladstone had said at 
Middlesborough, and that my phrase, put into the mouth of the 
electric telegraph, was too picturesque for the occasion. 
Nobody took any notice of Mr. Gladstone’s subsequent remarke. 
“Sensation” entered into the public memory and there it has 
remained to this day.—Faithfully yours, 


October, 1891. GEORGE JacoB HOLYOAKE. 


NATIONALISATION OF THE CHURCHES. 


Srr,—aA “ Liberal Rector,” in some remarks in THE SPEAKER 
last week, anent Mr. W. H. Crosskey’s suggestion in the Fort- 
nightly that “ Churches built previous to the Church Buildings 
Act of 1818 should be regarded as ancient parish churches,” ete., 
is in some trouble as to how to regard the money already spent 
in keeping the churches in repair and for restorative and decora- 
tive purposes, and also that spent in fresh building operations. 

He evidently is inelined for compromise in order to keep in 
line with his party. Will you allow me to ask him whether it 
would not help him to do so if he were to regard such disburse- 
ments as business people regard monies spent by tenants upon 
leasehold property, and look upon the English nation at large as 
the ground-landlords ? 

I have recently taken the lease of a house which suited me 
in every way except for size. I have added to it an annexe at a 
cost to myself of some hundreds of pounds beyond what the 
lessor would do for me, spreading the amount over the length of 
the lease as if it were an extra annual charge for increased 
rental, and, by the terms of the lease, I have to “ restore” and 
“repair” the building. All this I do knowing full well that the 
day will come when my bricks and mortar will fall into the 
hands of the ground-landlord, along with the original building 
plus my repairs and decorations; and I see no hardship in it, 
much less do I talk\of fighting my landlord or withdrawing my 
adhesion to commercial principles. Moreover, I find I have to 
pay a small sum to a clergyman I have never seen, and from 
whom I have not knowingly received any consideration, value, 
goods, or equivalent in return; but as I see that this “tithe” is 
a condition named in the lease assigned to me, I take it over as 
being some old liability attaching to the property—though how 
and why I could never make out. 

Surely, then, when the churches built prior to 1818 revert to 
the nation as the ultimate suatnh leniiadte, the money spent by 
the clergy or by their congregations over repairs, decorative 
restorations and additions for the “tenants’” comfort and con- 
venience, need be no more regretted than will be the money I 
have spent as described and spread over a far shorter lease than 
one running from 1818 till the passing of the Bill embodying 
Mr. H. W. Crosskey’s valuable suggestion.—I remain, yours 
faithfully, C.J.B 

Twickenham, Middlesex, October 13th, 1891. — 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Srr,—I am glad to see that the worm has turned at last, 
and that even the long-suffering Extension audience has uttered 
a ery of revolt against the University Extension Lecturer. The 
experience of your correspondent, narrated in Saturday's 
SPEAKER, is by no means peculiar. Yet, perhaps, even his 
“dull young man in a gown” was not so wearisome as one that 
I wot of who discarded the gown, indeed, but could not get rid 
of a pronounced and trying stutter; nor yet so aggravating, I 
hope, as another shining light of the Oxford Extension, who 
was celebrated in the Union and other “ places where they 
speak ” for the extraordinary harshness and squeakiness of his 
voice. Stuttering and os are not, apparently, a bar to 
acceptance by the O. U. E. 

As for teaching power, how can youthful B.A.’s, just out of 
the undergraduate shell, whose chief recommendation is the 
friendship of the Extension Secretary or of the Secretary’s 
friends, and whose lecturing experience is confined to a “ trial” 
in some obscure corner of Oxford or to the unfledged rhetoric of 
the Union, be expected to have any? Yet, on the other hand, 
I know of a case where a lecturer of considerable teaching experi- 
ence, distinguished in his particular subject andanthorof more than 
one well-reviewed work thereupon, was refused even a “trial” 
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course, simply because the Secretary did not see fit to arrange 
one. 

One more point. If Extensionists think they are getting 
hold of the working-classes, they are mistaken. ‘Their courses 
are attended chiefly by school-girls, girls who have just left 
school, and the ubiquitous “ young person.” The working-men, 
except in rare cases, will not come. The “dull young man ina 
gown ” is not acceptable unto them.—I am, sir, yours, etc., 

LISTENER AND LECTURER. 

October 15th, 1891. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, October 16th, 1891. 
VOLUME of passages selected from the works 
of any novelist is pretty sure to be a mistake, 
for obvious reasons; and the volume which Mrs. 
Alexander Ireland has just compiled from the works 
of Charles Reade (Chatto & Windus) strikes me as 
hardly escaping from the rule. It has been said of 
Dumas that the shortest extract which shall do him 
justice will need to cover twenty or thirty pages, 
which—when one comes to think of it—is as much 
room as an essay on his genius ought to take: and in 
mere power over narrative Reade was Dumas’s own 
brother. In that, it seems to me, they stand at the 
very top of their profession. Neither Scott, nor 
Stendhal, nor Hugo, nor Tolstoi can catch up a story 
in the same way and drive it along with such élan, 
such tireless mastery and fertility of resource. At 
their highest both writers are long-distance men, 
and will carry the reader a score of leagues before 
he can catch breath. To cut their pages up into 
short “snippety” selections and publish them in 
a handsome volume is surely an act of rather un- 
intelligent piety. 





Mrs. Ireland gives us a snippet from the tremendous 
story of the Agra’s homeward voyage in “ Hard 
Cash”; a snippet from the gold-hunt in “It is Never 
Too Late to Mend”; four snippets from the story 
of the castaway boat in “Foul Play”; nothing at 
all from the duel scene or the trial scene in 
“ Griffith Gaunt" ; and—of all omissions in the 
world—not a word from either the adventure with 
the bear or the fight at the Fair Star Inn, in the 
history of Gerard's travels with Denys the Bur- 
gundian, though these are two of the finest episodes 
in the whole range of fiction. One might as well 
compile a volume from Dumas and omit the episode 
of the bastion Saint-Gervais. But to quarrel with 
anthologists is about as easy as it is profitless; 
and I allude here to Mrs. Ireland's book for a 
purpose of my own, because some words in its intro- 
ductory essay may help me towards a point at which 
I have been aiming for some weeks past. 





I was rebuked last week for confounding “ real- 
ism” with “reality”; and perhaps the rebuke was 
just. It turns out that realism “deals with the 
average, the every day, the things that happened to 
you yesterday and will happen to me next week.” 
But “reality” covers all this and more beside—the 
exceptional as well as the usual, the striking as well 
as the common-place. Therefore “ reality” covers 
“realism,” and the real covers the realistic, as the 
whole covers a part. I am thankful to be able to fix 
these terms, because it seems to me that a many 
gentlemen are in some confusion about them, just 
now. But I shall be safe henceforth in talking 
about Reality, because all my remarks on the whole 
will apply to the part which it includes — the 
average, everyday part which is dealt with by 
realism. 





“The hardest thing in the world to get at,” says 
Mr. Walter Besant, “is reality”: and he proceeds— 
“What then is the novelist to do? He must go to 
all the available sources of evidence, he must collect 





together all the undisputed facts, and draw his own 


conclusions ; he must spare no pains in working out 
the problem for himself, so far as the data allow, 
and with no bias.” This, with Mr. Besant’s leave, is 
pretty much what every man does, or ought to do, 
in every inquiry. But let us see how thoroughly 
Charles Reade believed—before M. Zola—in this 
method of getting at reality and how earnestly he 
pursued it. 





The description he gives of Mr. Rolfe’s studio in 
“A Terrible Temptation” is, we are assured by his 
biographers and kinsmen, a faithful picture of his 
own writing-room. I will quote a part of it— 

“Underneath the table was a formidable array of note-books, 
standing upright, and labelled on their backs. There were about 
twenty large folios of classified facts, ideas, and pictures: for the very 
wood-cuts were all indexed and classified on the plan of a tradesman’s 
ledger. . . . “Then there was a collection of solid quartos, and of 
smaller folio guard-books, called Indexes, ‘There was ‘ Jndex rerum 
et journalium,’ ‘Index rerum et librorum,’ ‘Index rerum et hominum,’ 
and a lot more: indeed so many that, by way of climax, there was a 
fat folio ledger entitled ‘ Index ad Indices.’ 

‘ By the side of the table were six or seven thick pasteboard cards, 
each about the size of a lurge portfolio and on these the author’s 
notes and extracts were collated frees all his repertories into some- 
thing like a focus for a present purpose. He was writing a novel 
based on facts; facts, incidents, living dialogue, pictures, reflections, 
situations, were all on these cards to choose from, and arranged in 
headed columns, .” 


This is not nearly all. But it is enough to bid 
us pause and ask “ What came of it?” And the 
answer is simply that Charles Reade, being a man, 
continued to look out on the world with his own 
particular eyes. For I want to whisper that there is 
no such thing as Absolute Reality in this world, and 
that the real is just what each man sees and feels. 
Nature has usually the power to impress spectators 
with the conviction that her works are real ; and a 
few artists have had the divine chance to inherit 
a portion of her gift. They paint or write, and 
mankind believes. It does not matter, or scarcely 
matters, how far he starts from the ground; it may 
be the distance of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” or of 
Dumas’s “ Monte Cristo,” or of Hugo's “ Les 
Misérables,” or of Hawthorne's “ Scarlet Letter,” or 
of Loti’s “Pécheurs d'Islande,”’ or of Defoe’s 
“Journal of the Plague.” Provided the writer's 
wings are strong enough, he will carry mankind 
with him. 





For the eyes of men are not mathematical appli- 
ances for observing uniformly the data of life; nor 
are their minds accurate instruments for registering 
their observations and reasoning to within the tenth 
of an inch. Books about life are not written in 
the vacuum of an air-pump. Every man among us 
sees reality through the glass of his temperament, 
and it takes the colour of that glass and reproduces 
its flaws and inequalities. What an artist does is to 
make his fellow-men for a while look at life through 
his particular lens, whether telescopic or microscopic, 
red, green or that mixture of many colours which we 
call white. 





Charles Reade had a hundred note-books, and a 
short temper. It is good, I am told, to keep note- 
books, and I am sure it is good to keep your temper. 
But who will decide whether the note-books or the 
temper brought Charles Reade nearer to reality? 
There is no doubt, at any rate, as Mrs. Ireland points 
out in her introduction, that all the note-books to 
which he chained himself failed to hobble him when 
he was once on the track of a dramatic situation. 
The man had drama, so to speak, at the back of his 
eye, and the more facts you paraded before him the 
more drama his eye read into them. It is a great 
blessing, in view of the immense amount of advice 
given to authors just now, that probably all the big 
men are quite incurable to start with. 





And perhaps the most useful thing that a critic 
can bear in mind is this, that one man is better than 
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a hundred general propositions. And therefore he 
should not be interrupted in his work and told 
either that it is ignoble to depict the streets or that 
he is belated in a Stone Age if he describes the 
magnificent and the exceptional. For the only fair 
antithetic to the “real” is the “unconvincing,” and 
provided a man can convince, it makes very little 
difference whether he writes “ Le Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne” or “ Le Crime et la ChAtiment.” 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





VICTOR HUGO'S ZOILUS. 


Victor Hvco Apres 1830. Par Edmond Biré. Paris: Perrin et 
Cie. 1891. 


T is frequently reproached to Frenchmen, as one 
of the traits of their national frivolity, that 
they are swift to forget their dead. The reproach 
carries with it an appearance of justice, which 
may have been the determining cause of Victor 
Hugo's tenacity in protracting his existence 
long after he had, in the usual sense, ceased 
to exist. For though, as ordinary human being, 
Hugo died six years ago, as man of letters he is still 
abundantly alive, and gives us at least one new 
volume with every twelvemonth. But his country- 
men—or, at any rate, the loudest literary section of 
them—have taken their revenge. Unable to confer 
oblivion, they have uttered obloquy; for some time 
past the actual generation of French youth have 
done their best to prove Hugo unworthy of esteem, 
alike as man and poet. It is true that the most 
acrid assaults on his genius—those especially which 
accuse him of lacking the esprit of the Parisian 
boulevards, and of possessing an intelligence essen- 
tially un-French—are to be found in the pages of 
Swiss or Belgian reviews, and under signatures that 
betray a dubiously French origin, but it is through 
such mediums and with such defenders that the 
reigning schools of Symbolistes and Décadents have 
succeeded in making themselves heard. 

M. Edmond Biré is, at any rate, a Frenchman. 
More, he has had the courage to attack Hugo while 
the latter was yet, in the flesh, alive; and the two 
volumes he has just published are merely the con- 
tinuation of his “ Victor Hugo Avant 1830,” which 
appeared in 1883. But M. Biré is a Royalist and a 
Catholic, and the French Conservative can pardon 
to Victor Hugo no more than the English Conserva- 
tive can pardon to Mr. Gladstone the evolution of 
his political ideas. And thus the leading feature of 
these volumes, which open with the overthrow of the 
monarchy of Charles X. and close with the Coup 
d' Etat, consists in the attempt to establish that, 
during this period, every change, so-called, in the 
poet's principles, was strictly coincident and merely 
synonymous with a change in his interests. He was 
always, declares M. Biré,in favour of the Government 
oftheday. A fervent Legitimist under the Bourbons, 
he became a staunch Orleanist with the advent of 
Louis Philippe, and remained so till “the Citizen- 
King” was, in his turn, dethroned. He supported 
Louis Napoleon till it became evident that he would 
not obtain from him the post he coveted—the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. He turned against him even 
then only because up to, and inteed after, the date 
of the Coup d' Etat, he was convinced that the Prince- 
President must ultimately fail, and that after his 
fall he, Victor Hugo, would be acclaimed as chief 
among those whose resistance had saved the country 
from an attempted tyranny. 

Many of the facts advanced by M. Biré are in- 
contestable; the conclusions he draws from them 
are, in most instances, open to controversy. It is 
indubitable that Victor Hugo passed through various 
phases of political sentiment; but, it is agreed, only 
fools never change their opinions, and it is in nowise 
to the poet's discredit that he did not at once seek 





salvation in the Republican creed he ultimately pro- 
fessed. He could allege, indeed, every excuse that 
education and early environment can offer for cling- 
ing late and long to the party of reaction. In the 
concluding verses of one of the best known of his 
earlier poems he expresses his convictions of that 
period—convictions fostered under the tutelage of 
“ Mon pére vieux soldat, ma mére vendéenne.” What 
wonder that, under such influences, Hugo, impression- 
able even beyond the wont of poets, grew up, at his 
mother’s knees, to be a Royalist bard, and was led 
later, by his father and the spell of the name of 
Napoleon, to become, for a season, a believer in 
Buonapartism? When M. Biré, and those who think 
with him, maintain that self-interest alone ruled 
Hugo's political development, they rely upon argu- 
ments which, if never wholly untenable, are fre- 
quently improbable and far-fetched, and the most 
sympathetic judgment on their case must be content 
to declare it, for the present, not proven. 

M. Biré’s study closes, as already stated, with the 
commencement of Hugo's eighteen years of exile 
in the Channel Islands ; but other ingenious enemies 
of the poet have found no difficulty in maintaining 
that this episode, which credulous persons are dis- 
posed to regard as an act of renunciation, was in 
truth a nicely-calculated trick for attracting atten- 
tion. Why! they declare, Hugo’s exile was for him 
a magnificent occasion for an heroic pose! With his 
unparalleled dexterity in self-advertisement, he led 
the world to regard him, while prisoned among the 
Channel rocks, as the poet-god Apollo banished by 
the barbarians, as the Apostle John proclaiming 
from Patmos the splendours of a retributive Apoca- 
lypse. When he refused the proferred amnesty, and 
declared that he would accept “ bitter exile, without 
date or term” rather than return to France while the 
Government of the 2nd December was throned there, 
he had all his wits about him. For he knew very 
well that, sounding from his solitude, his voice had 
far more influence than it could hope to have, heard 
amid the hum of Paris, along with the voices of 
others almost equally gifted with himself, and 
equally eager to be heard. 

This is a sample of the iconoclastic polemic which 
one reads or hears every day in contemporary Paris. 
It demands for its exercise merely a certain facility 
of malignant imagination, and has the advantage of 
exciting the sympathy of a considerable portion of 
mankind. 

But M. Biré’s volumes are not merely a political 
indictment; they are a vehement onslaught on every 
portion of the poet’s personality and career, and in 
regard to certain features of these Hugo is obviously 
vulnerable. It is, for instance, known to everyone 
nowadays that he was childishly avide not only of 
real fame but of any form of notoriety; that his 
shrewdness in the business of literature was, perhaps, 
excessive—certainly, for a poet, unexampled—and 
led him, with a light heart, to ruin seven publishers ; 
that he professed more respect for the eternal 
verities than he ever showed for truth in its prosaic 
details; that for the fair eyes of an actress (Madame 
Juliette Dorval) he neglected his wife, who found 
consolation on the sentimental bosom of Sainte- 
Beuve—the Sainte-Beuve of 1830. All these are 
frailties, common to humanity, or specifically, 
French. M. Biré, in tracking and denouncing them 
with much wealth of document and anecdote, and a 
zeal for accuracy which might be touching were it 
less obviously inspired by hate, has merely reiterated 
matter of common record, and slain again the slain. 
He has proved, if proof were needed, that the poet 
was a person of easily excitable senses, largely 
egotistical, and inordinately vain; that he was given 
to exaggeration, and liable, when it suited him, to 
confusions of memory, and that his emotional sin- 
cerity had its origin in the head rather than in the 
heart. But in reading this arraignment, which poses 
on a basis of strict impartiality, one has all along 
the sensation that had Victor Hugo, bred a Catholic, 
remained so to the end; had he, reared a Royalist, 
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never abandoned the doctrine of right divine, M. 
Biré would hardly have failed to find a virtue in 
every instance and in every trait of character where 
he now detects a vice. These volumes do not 
represent the grave voice of justice; they suggest 
rather the shrill rancour of a sacristan inveighing 
against a visitor who has refused to contribute to 
the coffers of his church. 

The purely literary criticism contained in this 
book is scant in comparison with the fulness of its 
biographical detail. Hugo’s present censor reluc- 
tantly admits that the poet is “a sovereign master 
of rhythm and imagery;” but he deliberately prefers 
to him Lamartine, and hints that he would fain 
profess what Gautier, falling foul of Taine, called 
“lidiotisme bourgeois” which sets Musset above 
the author of “La Légende des Siécles.” Many 
Frenchmen to-day rank Lamartine higher than 
Hugo; most foreigners, perhaps, find more pleasure 
in Musset. But, as M. Biré notes with satisfaction, 
Lamartine died pressing a crucifix to his lips; 
Musset, in fatigued reaction from his erotics, had 
frequent phases of pseudo-religious repentance. One 
is inclined to suspect that M. Biré’s preferences in 
poets are based not so much on the merit of their 
verses as on the number of times they have attended 
at confession, and that he would grant absolution 
for metrical frailties to all those, and those only, 
whose human frailties a priest has habitually 
absolved. 

However that may be, the mention of Lamartine 
as a greater than Hugo is a noteworthy token of 
present French literary tendencies; for, to adopt 
clerical phraseology, Lamartine is the St. Peter of 
the contemporary mystical school of poets, whose 
reigning Pope is Paul Verlaine. For this school 
Lamartine is the type of the poet of vague aspira- 
tion and overflowing sentiment, as opposed to Hugo, 
the type of the clever craftsman with a technical 
genius for his art. No sane adept of this school 
would deny that Lamartine was weak where Hugo 
was supreme—in the artistic handling of words; 
but out of reaction against this very mastery, 
wholly sensuous (they say) and limited to material 
things, out of reaction against the Parnassien school 
which flowed from Hugo’s genius, and which, like 
the beauty of Tennyson’s “ Maud,” was “ faultily 
faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,” the actual 
generation of French literary persons have adopted, 
in their poetry, a sort of indefinite schwéirmerei, 
which one has hitherto been accustomed to associate 
solely with the poetry of Teutonic races. 

But such considerations might lead us far. We 
are only concerned for the moment with the expres- 
sion of our obligation to M. Biré for a frequently 
interesting book, which contains, for those whom 
such things may amuse, many carefully-compiled 
anecdotic expositions of the comic and puerile sides 
of Hugo's character. But the general expression of 
these volumes is disagreeable; they are too plainly 
prompted by political spite. It is, besides, some- 
what unfortunate for their author that they should 
have appeared just at the moment when the publica- 
tion of “ Dieu” has added one more stone .to that 
monument, more enduring than brass, “ L’(@uvre 
Complete de Victor Hugo”—a monument whose 
stability will hardly be affected by the ephemeral 
mud bespattered on it from the hands of this pious 
Zoilus. 





GROSS FREDERICK THE LITTLE. 


La Jeunesse pu Gxranp Fréptric, Par Ernest Lavisse. "Paris: 
Hachette. 1891. 


Tuts book is one of the signs that the French are 
learning Germany—slowly and painfully learning 
German and Germany. And to force the French 
brain into sustained study of the Teuton, the motive 
power must indeed be stern and coercive. What 
that motor is we all know, and it constantly comes 
out with a cheering naiveté in M. Ernest Lavisse’s 
rather tedious book. “At every moment of my 











task,” he writes, “I encountered words, phrases, 
gestures, actions which we hear or see repeated 
before our eyes.” “This Frederick William was the 
first real Prussian of Prussia; they are millions 
nowadays, these Prussians.” He will even have it, 
in the very first sentence of his preface, that 
“Nature, who prepares certain countries and 
fashions cradles for her peoples, did not foresee 
Prussia.” M. Lavisse’s studies (crowned by the 
French Academy) have not then taken him back to 
those commonplaces of history, the ferocious bar- 
barity of the eleven pagan provinces of ancient 
Prussia from the tenth century onwards; the 
calling-in of the Teutonic knights by the Polish 
duke Conrad of Masovia (1226); the long and bloody 
conquest and “conversion” of the oak-adoring 
Prussians by the Knights, and the successful revolt 
of Prussia against them (1466); to say nothing of 
the philological importance of the Old-Prussian 
tongue, which was still extant in the sixteenth 
century. That the Prussians were not even nominal 
Christians until about 1300 goes far to explain the 
fund of savage energy that still imbues the race. 
M. Lavisse should look up his Hartknoch and his 
Peter of Duisburg. 

There is a revulsion against the hero-worship and 
the rage for historical white-washing so much in 
vogue little more than a generation ago. Most of us 
have known some man so mad on white-washing— 
sans phrase or metaphor—that he burns to white- 
wash everything that comes in his reach an inch 
thick, even unto the outside of a cathedral. But 
now it is historically and, above all, biographically 
the other way; and to M. Taine’s unflattering 
portrait of Napoleon the wonderful may be appended 
M. Lavisse’s of Friedrich der Grosse, which never 
even suggests a “ high light.” 

Religious beliefs have run off his soul; he has no sort of morality 
he has no sort of goodness, The abominable treatment he undergoes 
is no excuse for his conduct ; on the contrary, it is his conduct which 
in part explains his father’s cruelties. With the biggest rogues he 
plays at greater cunning, and is sharper than the rogues. He is alsoa 
coward, even; for he ran away at Molwitz (10th April, 1741). There 
is to be discerned in hima fusion of the Epicurean with the Stoic, 
which, with his genius, lis princely virtues, his faults, and his vices, 
his contempt for all law, his cynical perfidy, and the inhumanity 
indispensable to leaders of men, make up the Great Frederick. 

The literary treatment of his father, Frederick 
William, produces a similar picture, for he was “ con- 
tained in Frederick the Great; but the son had the 
genius which was missing in the father.” Even the 
grandfather, Frederick I., cannot rise early, as it was 
his natural custom to do, without an accusation of 
“ wanting to enjoy all the longer his pleasure in being 
king.” 

If Frederick William was physically untirable, 
and wore out all those about him, he also ate 
gigantically, and smoked and drank to the verge, and 
over the verge, of intermittent madness, and even 
into peril of death. His minor resemblance to his 
neighbour, Peter the Great, who was also his great 
admiration, is undeniable; and it might be added 
that in his free personal use of the stick upon all 
and sundry he recalls our own “King Tom” in the 
Ionian Islands. He sat in hard wooden chairs, wore 
an apron and cuffs at his desk, “ran” his little 
Court—King, Queen, and all—for the ridiculously 
small sum of fifty-five thalers a day, thereby giving 
a grand practical lesson to all the other corrupt and 
debauched Courts of Germany and of Europe. And 
his irreligion, which might be in good part a throw- 
ing-back to pagan ancestors, showed also that 
Teutonic impatience of sacerdotalism which is shared 
by the English. For we must not forget that the 
Old-Prussian nobles were, as Hartknoch showed, 
almost wholly swamped by the conquering im- 
migration of Teutonic nobility in the wake of the 
knights. 

“May God pardon all priests,” was one of Frede- 
rick William’s sayings; he forbade their preaching 
beyond an hour under a penalty of two thalers; and 
made game of a pastor who believed in ghosts. “I'll 


get on horseback to pray God” was another saying 3, 
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and so would he ride four hours cross-country, alone. 
But was this so very irreligious? He ordered his 
son to be taught “the fear of God, the only curb on 
princes”; but Europe has since developed a very 
powerful snaffle-bit also, in the shape of the fear of 
the people. Little Frederick the Great had to pray 
and dress in a quarter of an hour, so “ muttering a 
hasty matin” like the Hermit of Rolandseck, and to 
breakfast in half-a-quarter ; drinking to that intent, 
by royal and paternal written order, his tea or his 
coffee while they combed his hair. He had likewise to 
wash his little face and hands ata gallop, geschiwind, 
using soap for the hands only. The child was also 
to be taught “the greatest disgust in this world 
for the vice of idleness, one of the greatest among 
the vices"; and Frederick William long ago settled, 
or thought he settled, a question of our own day, by 
writing down: “as for Latin, my son shall not learn 
it; and I forbid anyone to address me any observ- 
ations whatever on this subject.” Here surely 
was pagan Old-Prussia rebelling against the Latin 
races. 

But we have had all this in the superlative from 
Carlyle, whom M. Lavisse, having manifestly no 
English, consults in the German (Neuburg und 
Althaus, 6 vols., Berlin, 1858-69); and thus the sole 
interest of this book to Englishmen is, as has been 
hinted above, its indicative mood in the matter of 
the current contemplation of Germany by literary 
France. M. Lavisse, for the rest, labours a style of 
heavy persiflage, ever dropping to the ground in its 
attempts at flight; he wears throughout a sour and 
solemn sneer, which of all expressions suits least 
with the French tongue and the French man; his 
French too is of that description which is furnished 
in any quantity by embryo candidates for, who have 
been crowned by, the Academy. And he has clearly 
not copied Carlyle in taking thirteen years and 
riding 30,000 miles to his evidently repugnant 
“task.” “In the story we have told,” he winds 
up, “only one sole personage is interesting—the 
unfortunate spouse of Frederick the Great.” 


A PERFERVID GERMAN IN AFRICA. 


New Licut on Darx Arrica. Being the Narrative of the German 
Emin Pasha Expedition. Related by Dr. Carl Peters. London : 
Ward, Lock & Co. 1891, 


THE most irritating thing about Dr. Peters's narra- 
tive is its title; it is to be hoped we have heard the 
last of Dark and Darkest Africa. We are not par- 
ticularly anxious to know that this book was trans- 
lated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D.; at least Dr. Dulcken 
might have had more modesty than to allow his 
name to appear on the title-page as prominently as 
that of the author. Nor was there any call for his 
preface; Dr. Peters requires no introduction to the 
English reading public; his name has been prominent 
enough in English newspapers during the past seven 
years. In the narrative before us he is highly enter- 
taining, and, if we may once again be permitted to 
use the hackneyed adjective, sometimes instructive. 
Dr. Peters’s bitter hatred of the English is apparent 
on every page; he does not seek to conceal it. We 
cannot be angry with him, especially as he failed to 
do us the harm he intended. His expedition, which 
landed at Zanzibar early in 1889, was ostensibly for 
the relief of Emin Pasha, the excuse being that, 
according to all rumours that had reached us up to 
that time, Stanley had failed in the task he under- 
took. At first Dr. Pc tors’s expedition was lool e! 
upon with some favour by the German Government, 
and at the time it was intended that Major Von 
Wissmann should undertake the leadership. But 
when Peters reached Zanzibar he found the aspect 
of things entirely changed. The rebellion against 
the Germans in East Africa had already reached 
formidable dimensions. It was advisable for Germany 
to do nothing to alienate the friendship of England, 
and, therefore, Dr. Peters’s project of getting into 


Uganda and cutting off British East Africa from the. 





interior was frowned upon. Moreover, Wissmann’s 
services were urgently required to deal with Bushiri 
and his friends. Both the German and the British 
authorities at Zanzibar snubbed Dr. Peters, and told 
him it would be rank treason for him to attempt to 
enter East Africa. But Peters was not to be put 
down. His account of the way in which he succeeded 
in bamboozling and escaping Admiral Fremantle is 
highly amusing, and one cannot but admire his 
ingenuity. After dodging about the coast Peters 
at last succeeded in landing at Witu, which 
was then German territory. Here he organised 
his expedition, and was able towards the end of 
July to begin his march towards the interior 
along the north bank of the River Tana. To the 
brothers Denhardt we owe much of our knowledge 
of this river, and nearly thirty years ago Von der 
Decken lost his life in the neighbouring Jub. Von 
der Decken, like Peters, was an enthusiastic “Colonial 
man,” and long even before the new German Empire 
was born, urged upon his countrymen the desirability 
of stepping in and annexing the region now included 
in British East Africa. Peters tells us frankly that 
he made up his mind to “stand no nonsense” from 
the natives; he expresses his contempt for the gentle 
and patient methods of Joseph Thomson and other 
Britons. The result was that his march was an 
almost continuous fight. On the mere suspicion that 
the Gallas might attack him, he was beforehand with 
them, and surprised their camp at night and gave 
them what is technically called “a sharp lesson.” 
Readers of Mr. Joseph Thomson's narrative will 
remember the trying time he had with the trucu- 
lent and impudent Masai. One can hardly blame 
Dr. Peters for boldly facing them and proving to the 
British East Africa Company that when the time 
comes, and it is necessary, it need not be difficult to 
bring these notorious cattle-stealers to their knees. 
Dr. Peters seems to have spent much of his time in 
trying to come up with Messrs. Jackson and Piggott, 
and other agents of the British Company, who were 
on the Tana about the same time as he. But he 
assures us they always kept out of his way, while 
they, on the other hand, tell us they would only 
have been too glad to have got within reach of the 
man who was scattering the German flag broadcast 
over British territory. However, Peters did reach 
Uganda, and, according to his own statements, found 
the wretched Mwanga and the Catholic missionaries 
eager to make treaties with him. Had it, indeed, 
not been for the disturbed state of German East 
Africa, and the necessity of keeping on good terms 
with the English, it is not at all improbable that, on 
the basis of Peters’s so-called treaties, Uganda might 
now have been in German hands. When Peters, 
marching down to the coast from the south end of 
Victoria Nyanza, learned of the new arrangement 
between England and Germany as to the delimita- 
tion of their spheres in East Africa, his disgust was 
almost beyond words. All his fine schemes had come 
to naught, all his ingenious trickeries had been 
devised for no purpose. 

Still we are glad he made the journey. He has 
added a little, not much, to what we knew of the 
Tana region before, and he has provided us with 
some entertainment. His observations on the pic- 
turesque and broken upper river especially, and on 
the fine country which stretches away towards 
Elgon and Kenia (which we doubt if he really saw), 
are of some value. In the Lykipia country he tells 
us the British East Africa Company have a paradise 
—a Simla where of nights frost is frequent. He 
gives us a good idea of the nature of the country on 
the north side of the wooded Tana, a country which, 
though sparsely watered, is capable of nourishing 
great herds of cattle. He gives a sad picture of the 
state of Uganda, wasted by civil war and with con- 
stant bickerings between Protestants and Catholics, 
and with the Mahomedans watching around the 
borders ready to pounce down when opportunity 
offers. Happily there is every reason to hope that 
the chivalrous Captain Lugard will be able to deal 
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with the situation. The statement that “grey-bellied 
porpoises ” are seen “ rollicking in the tepid flood ” of 
Victoria Nyanza is almost startling. Dr. Peters is a 
well-educated German, but we do not know that he 
has any knowledge of natural history. The state- 
ment that animals of the whale family exist in this 
great fresh-water lake has aroused the interest of 
naturalists. Dr. Peters may have been mistaken as 
to the true nature of the animals he saw; if they 
are really porpoises, then one wonders how they got 
there, and how they have managed to survive and 
perpetuate their kind in an element foreign to all 
their congeners. With so many Europeans crowding 
round the lake the puzzle will no doubt soon be 
solved. 

Dr. Peters had some right to feel hurt at the 
treatment of himself and his expedition by the 
German Government. He is the most perfervid 
German patriot that ever entered Africa. He lived 
for some years in London, and made himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with British Colonial methods. 
He it was who, some seven years ago, quietly entered 
the continent opposite Zanzibar and came out with 
a bag-full of treaties, which laid the foundation of 
German empire in East Africa. Had he been an 
Englishman working for British interests, we could 
not but have applauded his zeal, though we might 
have felt somewhat ashamed of his trickeries. It 
would, therefore, be absurd to feel otherwise than 
amused at his unsuccessful efforts to ruin British 
interests in East Africa. We are glad to see that 
once more he is restored to favour. He is stationed 
at Taveta, on Mount Kilimanjaro, to look after 
German interests, and, it is to be feared, will give 
General Mathews, the British Commissioner there, 
a few bad half-hours. 

The map looks well, but is full of fanciful 
geography; the pictures are mostly excellent. But 
we hope we have had the last of the disagreeable 
eycle of Emin Pasha literature. 





THE PRESS AND THE LAW. 


Tue Law or tue Press: a Digest of the Law specially affecting 
Newspapers. By Joseph R. Fisher and James A. Strahan, 
Barristers-at-Law. London: W. Clowes & Sons, Limited. 
1891. 


LEGAL experts take a professional pleasure in dis- 
concerting the average unlearned man by telling 
him that certain perfectly familiar persons and 
things are “unknown to the law.” The Prime 
Minister, the Cabinet, the right of public meeting, 
are all dwelling in the same limbo; they have no 
legally recognised existence. In like manner, Pro- 
fessor Dicey (who is by no means to be confounded 
with another eminent publicist of the same name) 
has assured us that no special liberty of the press or 
law of the press is known to English lawyers. 
People who conduct a newspaper are merely citizens 
who sometimes libel their fellow-men, and that is all 
that need be said about them. This statement is 
true in the main, but it may give an erroneous im- 
pression. We have, in this country, no voluminous 
code of press offences; we permit any person to 
publish printed matter without obtaining any pre- 
vious licence ; the law of libel is the same for news- 
paper men as for other men. But Parliament has 
so far taken notice of the press-as to pass several 
statutes for its instruction; and courts of law, in 
deciding libel cases, have laid down a good many 
rules which apply chiefly or exclusively to those 
engaged in the business of journalism. The authors 
of the work now before us are therefore well advised 
in their choice of a subject, and they have produced 
a manual which ought to prove extremely useful. 
It is not a book for legal practitioners, but rather 
for business men who wish to know enough law to 
keep them out of difficulties. Their opening chapter 
is devoted to the important subject of registra- 
tion. Some difficulty was encountered in defin- 
ing the term “newspaper” for the purposes of the 





Act of 1881; our authors are of opinion that 
story-papers and scrap-papers are not within the 
Act, and need not be registered; purely business 
publications, such as tradesmen’s circulars, might 
possibly be held to be newspapers if published at 
intervals not exceeding twenty-six days. The object 
of the rules of 1881 is to obtain a record of the 
persons who may be made responsible in case of 
libel; registration for transmission through the post 
is governed by rules made by the Postmaster- 
General, “from which there is no appeal except 
to the Treasury—an appeal from Pilate to Herod.” 
When the person who aspires to provide a new 
organ of public opinion has made sure that his news- 
paper is a newspaper, and has registered it as such, 
he must next take notice of the fact that a news- 
paper is a book within the meaning of the Copyright 
Act, 1842. He must register again at Stationers’ 
Hall; he must furnish copies to certain great 
libraries for the use of the paleologist of the 
future; he must stipulate with the members of 
his literary staff for a share in the copyright 
of their productions; and he must pay them, 
for the English law is a law of justice and 
humanity. If Captain Shandon does not send in his 
promised article he cannot be forced specifically 
to perform his agreement, but he may be com- 
pelled (or at least ordered) to pay damages for 
breaking it. If Mr. Pendennis supplies an unsigned 
article, the editor may probably alter it at his 
own discretion; but if he alters it so as to turn 
it into nonsense, and then publishes it with the 
author’s name, this is an injury for which the 
law will give redress. Mr. Finucane must guide 
his sub-editorial scissors with due moderation, 
remembering that the law of piracy applies to him 
“so far as the nature of the case will admit.” 

The law of libel has often been applied to news- 
papers with unnecessary and impolitic rigour; but 
the most serious of its defects have now been re- 
moved by legislation. A criminal information may 
be laid only by the Attorney-General acting ex 
officio, or by the Crown office acting with the con- 
sent of the Queen’s Bench Division. Proceedings 
by way of indictment cannot be commenced without 
the order of a judge being first had and obtained. 
The person whom newspaper proprietors now have 
to fear is not the vexatious prosecutor, but the 
speculator in damages, who brings a civil action in 
the hope that a jury may be persuaded to give him 
more than his character is worth, or more than is 
fairly required to compensate for the injury he has 
suffered. Messrs. Fisher and Strahan suggest that 
a judge should be empowered to order a plaintiff to 
give security for costs if he thinks that the alleged 
libel is no libel in law, or that it is of a trivial 
nature, or that the defendant has offered sufficient 
reparation; and we agree with them in thinking 
that some rule of this kind seems to be required. 
It is also suggested that the rules which now apply 
to newspaper reports require some alteration. Par- 
liamentary reports are absolutely privileged; fair 
and accurate reports of judicial proceedings are also 
privileged; but the publisher remains criminally 
liable if he publishes anything blasphemous or in- 
decent. Fair reports of public meetings, not pub- 
lished maliciously, are privileged; but a newspaper 
is still liable in respect of defamatory matter con- 
tained in the report of a public meeting, unless it is 
shown that the publication of such matter is for 
the public benefit. Our authors suggest that when 
newspaper proprietors are sued in respect of'a 
reported speech they should be allowed to join the 
speaker as a co-defendant, and that the jury should 
have power to apportion the damages between the 
newspaper and the speaker. At the same time the 
authors think it unjust that a man who “only 
intends to slander” should be made responsible for 
libel; they therefore propose that the speaker should 
be joined only if he knew that reporters were present. 
There is some technical justice in this proposed ex- 
ception ; but we are disposed to say that a man who 
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speaks at a public meeting should be made to take 
his chance of being reported. There is no political 
offender whom we should more willingly bring to 
book than the speaker who makes free with the 
private character of an opponent because he thinks 
the reporters have gone away. 

Foreign press laws are described by Messrs. Fisher 
and Strahan in their concluding chapter. The 
information given is necessarily somewhat incom- 
plete, but enough is said of the laws of Germany and 
France to bring out the peculiar character of our 
own law. In the United States, laws abridging the 
liberty of the press are excluded by the Consti- 
tution: there, as here, there is no press law in the 
Continental sense of the term. 


FICTION. 
1. Tra. One vol. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
2. Or Tuts Dearn. By Mrs. Vere Campbell. Two vols. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1891 
3. A Merctrvt Drvorce. By F. W. Maude, London: Trischler 


& Co, 1891, 


A Goop school-story is apparently one of the most 
difficult of literary achievements. We have very 
few which can be considered quite first-class. We 
have seen a writer who has himself had considerable 
experience of school-life, of whose imagination some 
traces may be found even in his Greek grammar, 
break down in an attempt at the school-story. Char- 
acter in embryo is difficult to portray ; the manner 
of the school-boy, his dialogue, his habit of thought, 
are little known and little studied; and the pen 
of even an archdeacon may fail to reproduce them. 
Perhaps the most remarkably mistaken and _ in- 
effective of school-stories are to be found among 
those which profess to treat of Eton life. We may 
say at once that the local colour of “Tim” is ex- 
ceptionally good; it can only have been written by 
one who knows Eton intimately, either from actual 
personal experience or from an exhaustive study 
of Etonians. “Sock us an ice and I'll come with 
you,” is a sentence which is full of conviction ; and 
there are many such in the book. 

Tim, the hero of the story, is not the customary 
boy-hero. He is a somewhat sickly, affectionate, 
imaginative little fellow, with a capacity for wor- 
ship; the object of his worship is the carelessly 
brilliant Carol Darley, a youth somewhat older than 
Tim. Tim’s affection for Carol hardly seems to us 
to be quite healthy ; it is distinctly sentimental ; and 
the boy who is sentimental is generally a prig also. 
Tim escapes priggishness, however. The conclusion 
of the story is remarkably pathetic; it shows con- 
siderable self-restraint; nine writers out of every 
ten would not have stopped just at the point where 
the author of “Tim” stops. They would have been 
artistically wrong. Strong praise, too, must be 
given to the sketch of Tommy Weston. It must be 
from the life. Tommy was a good friend to Tim 
at Eton. In Tommy’s room there were sundry 
ingenious inventions of his own, “such as an 
elaborate apparatus in which the poker was 
involved for shutting the window without leaving 
bed, and another by which water was discharged on 
any assailant who might attempt to turn the sleep- 
ing inhabitant up in that piece of furniture.” He 
displayed all these treasures to Tim, “as well as a 
cardboard box in which he kept the prime fetishes 
of his worship ; his name, which it is hardly necessary 
to mention was not Tommy, and the date of his 
birth, written very neatly in his own blood; a sheet 
of broad rule completely covered with a design in 
concentric and intersecting circles, of which the 
object did not distinctly appear, and another, on 
which he had jotted down the numbers of all the 
cabs he had ever ridden in on his rare visits to the 
Metropolis, and reduced the added result, by some 
process inscrutable by the unmathematical mind, to 
pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

Even from the few sentences of the book which 


‘ 





we have quoted here, it can be seen that this is nc 
conventional work; every page bears evidence of 
remarkable insight and close observation ; one may 
feel at times that there is something a little morbid 
in its atmosphere, and yet it is lit by undoubted and 
delightful humour. It is not, perhaps, the best 
possible story for schoolboys; but it is a good 
story of school-life, and one to which the “new 
writer” need not have been ashamed to put his 
name. 

“Of This Death” is a curious, ambitious, and 
unequal work. One may find in it—we fear that 
one must find in it—that mixture of the incredible 
and the improper which passes for realism. Every 
subject is a fair subject for the artist—-this needs to 
be said frequently—but there is an insistence on 
certain points in this volume which is not quite 
artistic, although we can readily understand that 
such emphasis and insistence are due to the writer's 
desire to illustrate by example the idea which forms 
the key-note of her story and its philosophy. 
Much of the writing will be found to be beyond 
the reach of the circulating library intelligence ; and 
yet that same writing will seem sometimes too 
trite, sometimes too fantastic and obscure, for 
those who have made any study of metaphysics. 
The plot will not bear analysis; some of the 
characters are monstrous; much of the book is 
over-coloured, grotesque, amateurish. And yet 
it is not a book which deserves either contempt or 
indiscriminating condemnation; hurried or partial 
examination of it might treat it thus, for much of 
the artistic justification of the second volume is to 
be found in the first. It has promise ; it has evidence 
of a thoughtful and poetical mind—a mind that 
does not love the common phrase, the hackneyed 
collocation of epithet and substantive, nor, indeed, 
any of the stock material of the novelist. In 
many places where the author misses her effect, 
she seems to have wanted the right thing and to 
have had at least a vague conception of it. Her 
chief fault—a decided want of judgment—is one 
that experience and practice may remove; and 
although “Of This Death” is very far from being 
a good novel, it is by no means entirely valueless 
and sterile. 

“A Merciful Divorce” is a story on very familiar 
lines. Its hero is in love with Edith Trevor; but 
Edith Trevor could not afford to marry the son of a 
poor baronet. Her father had lost bets. “He used 
trust-money not his own to pay, hoping to be able 
to replace it within a few hours. He has been 
unable to do so,” Edith confesses to her lover. As 
Gerrardine had not the seven thousand pounds 
required to save the Trevor family from their 
disgrace, Edith Trevor married Sir James Carthage, 
anelderly gentleman. Arthur subsequently retorted 
by a marriage with a Miss Banning. The incidents 
of the story are sufficiently interesting, although 
they have not much more novelty than is generally 
discovered in stories of sport and society ; and they 
are well told. Ultimately Arthur is freed by divorce, 
and Edith is freed by the death of Sir James. The 
natural result follows. Altogether it is a book of 
the type which is said to be popular in country 
houses. It has little individuality or literary merit; 
but it shows some knowledge of life and character, 
and is not unreadable. 





POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 


Tue Brive Poetry Boox, Edited by Andrew Lang. Illustrated by 
H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. Longmans, Green & Co. 


THERE is a curious sentence in Mr. Lang's intro- 
duction to his “ Blue Poetry Book.” He says, “ In 
this book . . . the poems by Campbell, by Sir 
Walter Scott, by Burns, by the Scottish song- 
writers, and the Scottish minstrels of the ballad are 
in an unexpectedly large proportion to the poems 
by English authors.” Why “unexpectedly”? Mr. 
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it, because he tells us plainly that in making his 
choice he was guided to a great extent by recol- 
lections of what particularly pleased him in his youth, 
and that he was afraid the volume might become 
too Scottish ; nor ought he to mean that reviewers 
and readers did not expect it, because that would 
imply that we are ignorant of Mr. Lang’s likes 
and dislikes. He cannot mean that the small per- 
centage of Northern verse in Mr. Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury should have led us to expect a like propor- 
tion in his poetry book, because he holds it to be 
a curious thing that in the former, where some 
seventy poets are represented, scarcely more than 
a tenth of the number were born north of the 
Tweed. It cannot mean this, and it cannot mean 
that: it seems, indeed, to be meaningless. Let it 
alone. 

We like Mr. Lang’s introduction. His defence of 
Scott’s poetry against those young critics who talk 
of Scott’s redeeming his bad verse with his good 
novels, is in his best off-hand manner; the things 
Mr. Lang says over his shoulder, in turning the 
corner as it were, are always good. All that he says 
about children, too, seems to us wise with the 
wisdom that comes from sympathy. He excludes 
from his selection almost all poems about children, 
or especially intended for children, as being those 
which a child likes least. It is a mistake when we 
“write down” to children; and we err more when 
we tell a child not to read this or that because 
he cannot understand it. All true—indeed, a truism 
of the first water ; for, although most people profess 
to believe it, few practise it. A child “ understands 
far more than we give him credit for, but nothing 
that can harm him.” This is certainly no truism ; 
many will assert that it is not the truth. It would 
be magnificent to be able to believe it—it is magnifi- 
cent that Mr. Lang should believe it ; but we are 
afraid it is true only of the child as he ought to 
be—perhaps of a few actual children brought up 
exotically. It is not true of the child of the period, 
who attends a board school or a public school, and 
reads the newspapers. 

Mr. Lang has included many poems in which he 
does not suppose the young readers will be able 
to pass an examination. His reason for doing so 
is as right as it can be: the half-understanding, 
“the sense of a margin beyond, as in a wood 
full of unknown glades, and birds and flowers 
unfamiliar, is a great part of a child’s pleasure 
in reading.” The explanation of the inclusion 
of a few pieces of no great excellence as poetry 
is also satisfactory. Although such pieces as Long- 
fellow’s “The Day is Done” are full of obvions- 
ness to grown-up people, in an age of dawning 
reflection they are not obvious. Nothing purposely 
didactic is, of course, admitted ; and there are only 
six notes, of which four are simple glosses. 

To pronounce judgment on the selection itself 
might be foolhardy. “The Blue Poetry Book” is a 
new departure; and the editor who has dared to 
include some of Burns’s love songs, “ Ulalume,” 
“ Lycidas,” “ Christabel,” and “The Demon Lover,” 
in a book for children, deserves well of the com- 
munity. If it really gets into the hands of children, 
we think it ought to be a great success. It is to 
be hoped that the absence of all instruction in 
the book itself will show parents, and all those 
whom children look upon as their inferiors, that 
it is not to be read aloud and lectured on by 
adults, but to be given to children to dip into 
themselves, when and where they choose. Any 
guardian who finds a child neglecting his lessons for 
“ The Blue Poetry Book ” ought to rejoice in secret. 

There are a hundred illustrations—too many at 
least by half. Mr. Ford's designs are, as a rule, 
attractive, and many of Mr. Speed's drawings are 
really illustrative; but children will only laugh at 
such crude conceptions as Suffolk plying his axe 
(p. 21), the excessively vulgar and prosaic “ Wreck of 
the Hesperus” (p. 48), the impudent, profane cockney 
face and attitude of Wordsworth’s Highland reaper 





(p. 91), the drunken-looking lover in “ Helen of Kirk- 
connell” (p. 116), at the Sign of the Albatross and 
Crossbow (p. 233), and, above all, at the strange 
conduct of Alexander Selkirk on page 279. No child 
will ever believe that Alexander was squatted on the 
shore watching a crab when he said, “ I am monarch 
of all I survey.” Happily the bulk of the illustrations 
are not below mediocrity; and more happily still, 
it is as a poetry-book and not as a picture-book that 
this publication must, and will, we hope, make its 
way. 





CURIOSITIES OF QUOTATION. 


FasirtaR Quotations: a CoLiection or PassaGes, Purases, AND 
Proverss Tracep To THEIR Sources in ANCIENT AND Mopgrn 
Literature. By John l’artlett. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE ninth edition uf Mr. Bartlett's book of quota- 
tions exceeds the last in size by three hundred and 
fifty pages, the index being increased by upwards 
of ten thousand lines. This is the final form the 
book is to take, and, in withdrawing from what 
he has found a very agreeable pursuit, Mr. Bartlett 
refers with pardonable pride to the acceptation of 
his work by scholars_as an authoritative book of 
reference, and to its general popularity, as evidenced 
by the sale of forty thousand copies of the last two 
editions. 

The plan of the book is admirable—the only 
feasible one, indeed, for a work of the kind. With 
the exception of a few passages, admitted on the 
ground of coincidence of thought, we understand 
that every entry has been observed somewhere or 
other apart from its context, and will be recognised 
by one or more readers, or sought after by some 
inquirer, as a quotation. That the book fulfils its 
purpose excellently there can be no doubt, and we 
have not the remotest intention of finding fault. In 
turning over its pages during several hours we have 
noted only four apparent oversights. Under Matthew 
Arnold's name, the phrase he popularised, “ Sweet- 
ness and light,” is not given. Swift was the origin- 
ator of this phrase, and it is given under his name, 
but without any reference. Ina note on Carlyle’s use 
of the phrase, “la carriére ouverte aux talents—the 
tools to him that can handle them,” it is said, cor- 
rectly, that Carlyle in his essay on Mirabeau quotes 
this from a “ New England book”; but Mr. Bartlett 
does not give the name of the so-called New England 
book, which happens to be none other than “ Sartor 
Resartus.” There is no quotation from Carlyle 
regarding the clothes philosophy. Surely there 
should have been, with a reference to the wonderful 
passage in which Swift anticipated it. Perhaps the 
worst oversight is the failure to include in the short 
list of quotations from Marlowe the famous passage 
from the fifth act of Tamburlaine, beginning “ If all 
the pens that ever poets held.” But these are 
nothing in a book of over a thousand pages. 

The quotations from Shakespeare amount to one- 
seventh of the contents of the book. No other 
writer approaches this. After Shakespeare come 
Milton and Pope with one twenty-sixth, Byron and 
Wordsworth with one twenty-ninth apiece. Tenny- 
son, Cowper, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, Dryden, have 
each one seventy-eighth; Lowell, Scott, and Gray 
are not far behind them. Nobody ever seems to 
quote Thackeray, which we can hardly credit; 
nor do we think the Brontés should have 
been entirely omitted. Of Carlyle there is a little 
over two pages; of Dickens barely a page. The 
inferiority of the quotations from Carlyle is 
as striking as the smallness of the quantity. 
A number of them are quotations by Carlyle 
himself, and not one of them is a fair sample 
of his wit or humour, his pathos or his passion. 
It is strange that the press and the platform 
should have riddled all the pearls out of the 
works of such an author as Lowell, and should have 
taken only a little of the duller moralising from 
the pages of the wittiest and most humorous writer 
of the century. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Prope may be pardoned—outside Australia at least—who 
confess, without any sense of compunction, that Mr. Edwin 
Hodder’s latest hero, ‘‘ George Fife Angas,” is quite unknown to 
them even by name. Yet in his way the subject of this eminently 
readable, if not otherwise remarkable, biography was a man who 
deserves to be remembered alike on the score of character and 
achievement. George Fife Angas was born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne as far back as the year 1789, and he died in Anstralia 
twelve years ago at the patriarchal age of ninety, after having 
spent the best years of his long and singularly honourable life in 
pai a the moral and commercial interests of the country of 
his adoption. He was one of the founders of South Australia, 
and some of the greatest mercantile enterprises of to-day, both 
in England and at the Antipodes, owed much in their initial 
stages to his shrewd foresight and conspicuous business ability. 
He originated, for instance, the National Provincial Bank of 
England and the Union Bank of Australia, but he established a 
much greater claim to the remembrance of his countrymen by 
the prominent part which his prescience and public spirit led 
him to take in the early colonisation of New Zealand. If his 
creed was narrow—he was a Nonconformist of the old unbending 
type—his sympathies were broad, and as a deeply a man 
he regarded his wealth as a sacred trust, and used it freely, 
though unostentatiously, to advance the philanthropic projects 
which lay next his heart. Like most self-made men, George 
Fife Angas betrayed at times an overweening sense of his own 
importance, and there was a period in his life when even Mr. 
Hodder is candid enough to confess that egotism was his besetting 
sin. Nevertheless, this book gives an impressive account of the 
eareer and services of a man of high and sterling character and 
great public spirit, and we feel, as we lay the record down, that 
the faults of George Fife Angas were on the surface, and are not 
difficult to forgive when viewed in the light of his generous, 

ire, and useful life. There was a touch of romance in his 
asters, and not a few vicissitudes ; and the volume in conse- 
quence possesses greater charm than any mere narrative of sleek 
respectability andl wer-alieaing success. It is possible, more- 
over, to obtain from this biography not a few significant side- 
lights on the early political history and development of South 
Australia. 


To the group of cheap books dealing with great writers 
Mr. Henry E. Watts has just contributed a short biographical 
and critical sketch of ‘ Cervantes,” the chief representative in 
literature of the genius of Spain. Mr. Watts is already favour- 
ably known by the more ample biography prefixed to his transla- 
tion of “ Don Quixote,” which was published three years ago. 
The present monograph is written with judgment and know- 
ledge ; indeed, in our opinion, it would be difficult to name a 
more scholarly, and, in every sense of the word, a more satisfac- 
tory introduction to the study of Cervantes, than this fascinat- 
ing little book, in which biography and criticism are cunningly 
blended. The best commentary on “ Don Quixote” is, Mr. 
Watts declares, the life of the author, and though we are 
inclined to think that this theory is pushed in these pages some- 
what too far, the interest attaching to the biographical method 
of interpretation is undeniable, especially as the romance of 
Miguel de Cervantes’ adventurous career is heightened, in the 

resent instance, by the literary skill with which the facts and 
orees of his strange and pitiful history are handled and 
presented. 


In his “ History of Tithes”—a work of some two hundred 
and fifty pages, avowedly based on Selden—the Rev. H. W. 
Clarke has made a scholarly and opportune contribution to the 
discussion of the revenues of the Church of England. The book 
shows considerable historical research, and politicians will find 
in its pages careful analysis of successive legislation on the 
subject, as well as the latest available statistics concerning the 
practical working of what Mr. Clarke terms an “ odious and 
unscriptural tax.” It was not until the eighth century that the 
custom of giving tithes as free-will offerings qudnally became 
recognised. At that period only a few people gave them, but 
the number slowly increased until the eleventh century, when 
—thanks in no small measure to the pressure brought to bear 
through the confessional—it became usual for all to make such 
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payments. “The custom in England gradually changed into a 
common right, and it was by virtue of this common right that 
people were legally bound to pay tithes.” Mr. Clarke asserts 
that there was no positive law made for their payment, and he 
lays stress on the Fret that when the custom arose there was less 
than a quarter of a million of acres under cultivation in England 
and Wales, and yet this religious impulse * generated a common 
law right which legally bound all subsequent generations to the 
payment of predial mixed and personal tithes.” Good service is 
rendered by the manner in which the utterly misleading state- 
ment that all the parochial tithe endowments were voluntarily 
bestowed on the Church by the landowners, and other sweeping 
assertions of a similar kind, which rest on no historical basis, are 
dealt with in this vigorous, though not always temperately 
written, survey of a question which is bound in the near future 
to challenge the direct attention of the nation. Lord Selborne 
= find considerable food for reflection in this re-statement of 
the case. 


Under the title of “The Business of Life,” the author of 
“ How to be Happy though Married” has sent forth a volume of 
essays of a quite irreproachable, if not of a very original type. The 
book discusses various aspects of life and conduct, and its es, 
some readers will think, are all too plentifully decorated with 
illustrative aneedotes. Moral truisms abound in these genial 
papers, and nobody's brain is at all likely to be taxed by this 
“book for everyone.” It is a well-intentioned deliverance, and, 
thanks very largely to the skill with which a multitude of stories 
—good, bad, and indifferent—are introduced, it is likely to make 
its own welcome, and therefore we are glad to be able to add 
that it cannot possibly do any harm, and is in the main “ edify- 
ing,” in the old-fashioned sense of that term. 


Happily, Mr. Spurgeon is no longer—in the physical sense, 
of course—on the “down grade.” and we do not think he is at 
all likely to suffer a relapse if he is tempted by the spirit of 
curiosity to beguile the tedium of convalescence by reading his own 
biography as set forth by the facile and friendly, if not specially 
well-informed, pen of the Rev. James J. Ellis. He will find 
nothing in the volume which is at all likely to provoke a r»lapse. 
The little book is kindly and well-intentioned, and is redeemed 
from dulness by amusing anecdotes of the great preacher and 
characteristic snatches of his shrewd and witty talk. Mr. 
Ellis is, moreover, sound in the faith, as is becoming in a 
man who was at one time a student in the Pastors’ College. 
He evidently left the walls of that institution with an almost 
unbounded reverence and affection for the gifted and great- 
hearted president. Occasionally Mr. Ellis runs perilously near 
the limits of good taste in his desire to do honour to “ Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon,” but under the circumstances it is not 
difficult to forgive the rather pronounced hero-worship of the 
record, especially when it is remembered that the subject of his 
biography was apparently nearing the gates of death when the 
book was written. At the same time, no adequate attempt is 
made in these pages to deal with the more complete aspects of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s character and work, though a good many 
striking facts are grouped together by Mr. Ellis, and so lie 
ready for the service, let us hope at some future day, of a more 
discerning and less partial critic than himself. The courage and 
consistency, the genial goodness and practical philanthropy, the 
superb common-sense and unfailing wit of Mr. Spurgeon are 
illustrated, often in an artless and indirect manner, in these ; 
and many instances are given of that power over the multitude 
which has made him, in an emphatic sense, a master of assemblies. 
One of the most amusing stories in the hook is concerned with 
the General Election of 1880, when Mr. Spurgeon, like all good 
citizens, went forth to record his vote. The incident which 
follows must be told in his own words :—“ I had to preach for 
my good old friend, John Offord, who was half a Plymouth 
Brother and half a Baptist. I said to him, ‘I should have been 
here a quarter of an hour sooner, only I stopped to vote.’ ‘My 
dear friend,’ he said, ‘1 thought you were a citizen of the New 
Jerusalem and not a man of this world.’ ‘So I am,’ I replied, 
‘but I have an old man in me yet, and he is a citizen of the 
world.” ‘But you ongnt to mortify him.’ ‘So I do, for he is 
an old Tory, and I make him vote Liberal.’” 
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